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TO THE READER 


How will this little book help you? What will it teach 
you? It won’t teach you to read Lev Tolstoy and Feo- 
dor Dostoevsky in the original or to understand 
Russian-language broadcasts by Radio Moscow. But 
it will tell you how to find your way in a strange 
Russian city or how to get the food you want in a cafe 
or restaurant even if the waiter does not speak Eng- 
lish. You won’t be able to write a letter to your 
Russian friends in Russian, but you will be able to: 
—use current everyday expressions, such as the Russian 
equivalents of “Hello”, ‘““How do you do”, “Good- 
bye” and ‘Thank you”; 

-make out the various signs, notices and advertise- 
ments you may come across in the streets of Soviet 
cities; 

-find your way around fairly easily and without a 
guide in railway stations. air terminals and shops; 
—buy, without anybody’s help, a newspaper, a sand- 
wich, a souvenir, and so on: 

- order your meals, buy cinema or theatre tickets, make 
a telephone call, send a telegram and do many other 
important everyday things. 
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A person who has read this book must not flatter 
himself that he knows Russian, although, as we flat- 
ter ourselves, he may sometimes get this impression 
from his quick and easy successes. Our book is meant 
to help a foreigner to get around safely and, perhaps, 
to get him interested in Russian so that later on he 
will take up a more serious study-with real effort and 
toil. 


The Authors 


THIS BOOK is arranged as follows. There are 
vertical rows of red dots printed in the margin of 
some pages to mark the active part of the mate- 
rial-the words, phrases and sentences that you must 
learn to use yourself. Included here is also some 
essential information about Russian customs and the 
Soviet way of life. All the Russian material here 
is given in Latin transcription followed by the Rus- 
sian text and its English translation. 

Other parts of the text are marked with vertical 
rows of blue dots. This is the passive part of the 
materialthe words, phrases and sentences that you 
must be able to understand, and also some more 
important but not absolutely vital linguistic and non- 
linguistic information. All that you need to under- 
stand when you hear it, is given here in transcrip- 
tion (as in the active part of the text), but all that 
you need to read and understand without attempting 
to say it is given only in the Russian writing. 

Where possible, drawings have been used to show 
the words as they occur on Russian signs, notices, 
posters, and so on. 


Finally, much of the text is not marked at all. 
Here you will find information which is useful but 
not vital. Most of it has nothing to do with the 
Russian language. 

The book is based on a principle which we would 
call “the principle of speech actions”. This means 
that we do not simply collect in one place all topical 
(i.e. thematically close or related) phrases with par- 
allel translations as conventional conversation books 
do, but try to teach you how to act (linguistical- 
ly or otherwise) in every particular situation, how 
to solve problems as they arise, both with and with- 
out using Russian. 

Therefore, we thought it best to divide this book 
not into chapters, lessons, or topics, but into prob- 
lems. 


We have 19 of them: 


Page 
Problem 1. Getting Acquainted. Greetings. 
Forms of Address 15 
Problem 2. Numerals. A Phone Call. . 22 
Problem 3. In a Taxi. Russian Addresses . 32 
Problem 4. In the Street 40 
Problem 5. The Underground 50 
Problem 6. On the Bus, Trolleybus and Tram 57 
Problem 7. Visiting Friends 65 
Problem 8. At the Hotel 70 
Problem 9. Signs, Notices, Posters, etc. . 73 
Problem 10. A Visit to a Bakery and a Con 
fectionery. Soviet Money . . 83 
Problem I1. Shopping: In Food Shops . 93 
Problem 12. Shopping: Other Shops. . . 105 
Problem 13. Shopping: Books, Newspapers, 
Records . . 112 


Problem 14. Shopping: Souvenirs 120 


Problem 15. The Restaurant and the Cafe 127 
Problem 16. At the Theatre and the Cinema 

A Few Words about Sports 144 
Problem 17. At the Post Office 160 
Problem 18. At the Railway Station and on 

the Train . . 166 
Problem 19. At the Air Terminal and in the 

Aeroplane . . 176 


In many of these Problems both linguistic and 
non-linguistic information is contained. In some 
Problems, as in Problem 17, we could give only 
a general description in English, for the subjects 
touched upon in them would involve too much lin- 
guistic information. Wherever possible, we have tried 
to give relevant addresses, advice and hints, telephone 
numbers, and so on. 

This book contains no theoretical grammar, 
though sometimes we considered it necessary to say 
a couple of words in explanation of word forms. 

Naturally, we do not expect you to learn every- 
thing by heart. To use the book and to work 
out our Problems, you have to know: (1) the Rus- 
sian alphabet and some elementary rules of pronun- 
ciation (there are special tables on this at the be- 
ginning of the book), (2) the Russian numerals. Apart 
from this it should be enough just to read carefully 
the Problem concerned before embarking on your 
expeditions... 

So—Happy landing! As you fly over the Atlantic 
or the English Channel, or, perhaps, speeding in a train 
across Europe, open this book and look through it, 
just to get used to its layout and to acquaint 
yourself with the Russian alphabet and numerals. 
We hope you'll have a good time! 
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THE RUSSIAN ALPHABET 


AND THE TRANSCRIPTION USED 


IN THIS BOOK 


Russian letter: 


when stressed 
when unstressed 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 
at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 


Pronounced 


in ‘father’ 
‘balloon’ 
‘book’ 
‘imbue’ 
‘play’ 


A, a 


Russian letter: 
—_—__—__| Tran- 
Printed | Script | Scrip- 


F® 


G or 
G> 
K or 


T or 


Note 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 
at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless | 
consonant 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 
at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless | 
consonant 


| 
E or | when stressed 


when stressed 
_when unstressed 


Pronounced 
as: 


f in ‘few 


k in ‘askew’ 


d in ‘dog 
d in ‘dew 
t in ‘twelve’ 


t in ‘stew 


e in ‘bet’ 

ye in ‘yet’ 

e in ‘exact’ 
yo in ‘yonder 
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Russian letter: 


Printed | Script 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 


at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 

at the end of a word 
or before a voiceless 
consonant 

when stressed 

when unstressed 


when stressed 
when unstressed 


Pronounced 
as: 


s in ‘pleasure’ 
sh in ‘shake’ 


z in ‘zo0o° 
z in ‘Zeus’ 


s in ‘suit’ 


ee in ‘beet’ 
e in ‘exact’ 
y in ‘yacht’ 


k in ‘kind’ 
k in ‘askew’ 
I in ‘lake’ 

Il in ‘million’ 
m in ‘moon’ 
m in ‘muse 
n in ‘note’ 

n in ‘new’ 

or in ‘born’ 
a in ‘balloon’ 
p in ‘post’ 

p in ‘pew’ 


Russian letter: 


Printed | Script 


hard sign: b does not 


|represent any sound: 


it never occurs at the 
beginning of words 


Pronounced 
as: 


‘root’ 
‘rear’ 


‘suit’ 

‘two’ 

‘stew’ 
oo in good’ 


f in ‘fun’ 

f in ‘few 

ch in the Scot- 
ish word 
‘loch’ 

h in ‘thew 

ts in ‘hats’ 

ch in. check’ 


sh in ‘shake’ 


sh ch in ‘Danish 
charter’ = (pro- 
nounced as one 
sound) 


Russian letter: 


Printed | Script 


Pronounced 
as: 


never occurs at the 
beginning of words 
when stressed 


when unstressed 


soft sign: b does not 
represent any sound, it 
never occurs at the 
beginning of words 


when stressed 
when unstressed 


when stressed 
when unstressed 


iin ‘pit’ 


e in ‘begin’ 


e in ‘bet’ 

e in ‘exact’ 
ew in ‘pew 
ya in ‘yard’ 
e in ‘exact’ 


PROBLEM 1 


GETTING ACQUAINTED. 
GREETINGS. FORMS OF ADDRESS 


A courteous person must first of all know how 
to greet the people he meets. In Russian this is 
a very simple matter: the same word of greeting 
can be used at any time of the day and with anybody 
old friends or casual acquaintances. This word is 
ZDRASTUYT?®I 3apascrsyute ‘Hello’ (lit. “Be 
healthy’). 

It covers a wide range of English greetings, from 
the formal British “‘How do you do?” to the Amer- 
ican “‘Hi!” 

Of course, although you yourself may use only 
this one expression (which you will hear on many 
occasions from Russians), people may well greet you 
with others, such as: 

DOBRAYE UTRA j06poe ytpo ‘good 
morning’ ; 
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DOBRAY D®EN? go6ppm aeHb “good af- 
ternoon’ ; 

DOBRAY V°ECHIR a66pHi Beyep ‘good 
evening’. 

According to our etiquette, it is perfectly all 
right to approach any person you wish to get acquaint- 
ed with and say: 

MPINPA ZAVUT DZHON BRAUN, A 
VAS? Mena 30ByT J>koH Bpayx, a Bac? 
‘My name is John Brown, what is yours?’ 
(lit. ‘They call me John Brown, and you?’). 
Or: 

YA V®IV®YEN SMPIT or: M®INbA ZA- 
VUT V°IVe YEN SMPIT. A Busser Cont. 
Or: Mena 30Byt Buspen Cmur. ‘I’m Viv- 
ien Smith.” ‘My name is (Jit. ‘They call 
me’) Vivien Smith.’ 

In the case of a man the answer will almost 
certainly be something like: 

OCHIN® PREIYATNA (PAZNAKOMPI- 
TSA). YA IVAN VASPILPYVICH § PPIT- 
ROF.* Ouenb HpHATHO (NO3HAKOMHTECA). 
A Usan Bacunbesuy Metpos. ‘Pleased (to 
meet you). I am Ivan Vasilyevich Petrov.’ 

The same forms can be used with feminine 
names. Note that the ending -a is typically feminine 
in Russian (thus, a girl whose father, or a woman 
whose husband is PPITROF will be PPITROVA 
Tletposa): 

YA ANNA IVANOVNA P®YITROVA. 4A 
Auna Msavosxa [letposa. ‘I am Anna 
Ivanovna Petrova’. or: : 

MPINtKA ZAVUT ANNA IVANAVNA 
PPITROVA. Mena 308yt Anna Vpanos- 
na Ilerpopa. ‘My name is Anna Ivanovna 
Petrova.’ 
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Introductions by a third person are made with 
almost the same forms: 

ETA MPISPTPIR BRAUN, A ETA TAVA- 
R®ISHCH PPITROF. Sto muctep Bpa- 
yH, a 3TO TOBapumt Metpos. ‘This is Mr. 
Brown, and this is Comrade Petrov’. or: 

PAZNAKOMDPTPIS® - TAVARPISHCH 
PPITROF. Tlo3Hakomptecb - TOBAapPHII 
Tletpos. ‘Let me introduce Comrade Pet- 
rov.’ 

Then you shake hands, probably smile, and say: 

OCHIN* PRPIYATNA. Ouenb npustuo. 
‘Pleased to meet you’. (lit. ‘Very pleas- 
ant.’) 

The formalities of address are not often strictly 
observed in the U.S.S.R. People say ZDRASTUYT®I 
on all occasions-when they meet anyone: children, 
old friends, casual acquaintances and complete 
strangers. This word is normally used only once a 
day at the first meeting, and if you meet the same 
person a second time, you usually just nod and 
smile; to repeat the greeting can even be considered 
impolite, as it may suggest that you don’t remember 
having seen the other person already that day. 

Exchanging business cards with a new acquaintance 
is not very common in the Soviet Union. Most men 
do not lift their hats or caps when they meet 
friends or acquaintances, be they men or women. 
They do not take off their hats in lifts, shops, ho- 
tel lobbies, and so on. But men will take off their 
hats in cinemas and cafes. In places such as restaurants, 
theatres and museums, men leave their hats and coats 
in the cloakroom. Ladies may keep their hats on 
even in places where they take off their coats. 
We do not usually kiss a lady’s hand upon meeting 
or parting, but everybody in Russia likes to shake 
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hands, even when meeting an old friend or colleague. 

To return to our subject, forms of address. One 
word you should remember is the universal TAVA- 
R®ISHCH Tosapuny ‘comrade’. 

This is not an official form only, nor is it, as 
many foreigners think, a word used mainly among 
the members of the Communist Party. In reality 
TAVARP®ISHCH is close to the English ‘“‘Mr., Mrs., 
Miss” and is used with both men’s and women’s 
surnames; thus: 

TAVAR®ISHCH P®ITROF tosapuuy [er- 
pos “Mr. Petrov’; 

TAVAR®PISHCH PPITROVA ToBapuul ITer- 
posa ‘Mrs. Petrova’; 

TAVAR®ISHCH SMPIT TOBapHiy Cmur 
‘Mr. (or: Mrs., Miss) Smith’. 

Its abbreviated written form is TOB., €.g. TOB. 
Iletpos, Tos. Cmur. Yaaxaembim Tos. Ietposn(a)! 
is a salutation used in letters and corresponding 
to the English “‘Dear Mr. (Mrs.) Petrov(a)’’. Vsa- 
%*KaeMbiN TOBapuul! (the word is not shortened when 
used without a surname) means ‘Dear Sir’. By the 
way, we put an exclamation mark and not a comma 
(or semicolon) after the salutation in a letter. Topapuut 
is not used with first names, so you can call an 
Irina Vasilyevna Petrova either TAVAR®ISHCH 
PPITROVA rTosapuut Netposa (safe for all occasions) 
or IRPINA, VASPILPIVNA Upnua Bacunbesua or 
simply IRPINA Upuna (the latter form suggests 
a certain familiarity and a friendly relationship). 

The word topapnul TAVAR®ISHCH is often used 
when greeting a person: : 

ZDRASTUYT?®I, TAVAR®ISHCH  PPIT- 
ROF. 3apascrBynte, ToBapui TleTpos. 
““How do you do (or: Hello), Mr. Petrov’. 
or simply: 
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ZDRASTUYT?®I, TAVAR®ISHCH 3upascr- 
Bylite, Topapuil, if you don’t know the 
person’s name. So when introducing your- 
self. you can well start with: 

TAVARD?PISHCH, MPINPA ZAVUT 
BRAUN, A VAS? TosBapuil, MeHs 30- 
Byt BpayH, a Bac? ‘Hello, my name is 
Brown, what is yours?’ 

Compare also the forms: 

TAVAR®ISHCH MPIN®ISTR rosapuut Mu- 
Huctp Jit. ‘Comrade Minister’ ; 

TAVAR®ISHCH GPINXIRAL rosapumy re- 
Hepa lit. ‘Comrade General’ ; 

TAVAR®ISHCH VAD®IT*IL? TOBAapUIIL 
BOJHTeNb (in a taxi) lit. ‘Comrade driver’. 

Recently, the word KAL?EGA xonmnera ‘col- 
league’ has come into use among people working 
in the same field (as in the case of TAVAR®ISHCH, 
the same form is used for both men and women). 
It is quite likely that you will be addressed in this 
way. 

In official conversations with foreigners the old, 
prerevolutionary word GASPADFIN rocnogun (femi- 
nine form GASPAZHA rocnoxa) (lit. ‘master’, 
‘gentleman’) can sometimes be heard, but we do not 
recommend it to you because of its disagreeable 
connotations for the Russians. It is now used almost 
exclusively on formal occasions, such as diplomatic 
receptions. 

You will certainly hear the following words used 
widely by Russians_as forms of address: 

MALADOY CHILAV*EK MOJIOHOW YesIO- 
Bek ‘young man’; 

D>PEVUSHKA aesyuixa ‘girl’, ‘miss’. 

However, we think that you should avoid them 
because their incorrect usage may lend them ironic 
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or impolite overtones. To use them always correctly, 
one must be a native speaker of Russian. We advise 
you to stick to TAVAR®ISHCH on all occasions. 

The situation is much trickier if you know the 
other person very well. You could even say that 
the better you know him or her, the more difficult 
is the choice of address. We have no space here to 
go into the complexities of Russian etiquette, but this 
is our advice: as soon as the word TAVAR?PISHCH 
seems too formal and inadequate in your relations 
with a Soviet friend, simply ask him what he would 
like to be called: ; 

KAK MNPE VAS NAZYVAT®? Kak Mue 
Bac Ha3biBaTb? ‘What should I call you?’ 

Your friend will probably ask you to address 
him by his name and patronymic, e.g.: 

IVAN PPITROVPICH Maax Iletposuy, 
IRPINA PbITROVNA Upuna Herposua. 

The derivation and pronunciation of these forms 
is a very difficult problem, indeed. One instance 
of the typical difficulties is that the common name 
IVAN IVANAV®PICH may sometimes be pronounced 
as VANVANYCH! (although always written as 
Vspan Msanosny). 

We can only suggest that you should listen care- 
fully to what your friend says and try to imitate 
him as closely as possible. Please note that patro- 
nymics are not surnames and should not be con- 
fused with them. Patronymics are not used without the 
first name. The use of the first name plus patro- 
nymic is probably even more common in Russian 
than the use of TAVAR®ISHCH plus surname. If 
a Russian introduces himself to you by giving you 
his first name and patronymic, give him your first 
and last names and this should do. 

The use of a person’s first name alone implies 
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a considerable degree of intimacy, therefore you 
should address a Russian by his first name (without 
the patronymic) only if he himself asks you to do so. 

Still more complicated is the use of diminutives 
of Russian names. The problem is that any Russian 
name has a host of diminutives. Thus, a person 
with the name IVAN may also be called: VANPA, 
VANPICHKA, VAN®USHA, IVANUSHKA, VAN?- 
KA Baus, Baneuxa, Baniouwla, Wsanyuika, 
Baupka, and so on. All of these names are very 
expressive and their overtones range from intimate 
affection to insult. We don’t recommend you using 
them, unless your Russian friend insists on your 
addressing him by a particular name he himself 
chooses and prefers. In any case, if you hear some- 
body calling your friend VANPA, that by no 
means gives you the right to do so. 


To sum up: among the possible forms 
TAVAR?PISHCH PPITROF tosapum Met- 
pos; 

IVAN IVANAV?PICH Vsan Usanosuy; 
KALPEGA (PPITROF) xosnera (Mletpop); 
GASPAD®IN PPITROF rocnogun Tetpos; 
IVAN Vean; 
VANPA Bang, etc., 

the first two are the safest, and the last one is inti- 

mate (though, perhaps, the most Russian). 


PROBLEM 2 


NUMERALS. 
A PHONE CALL 


The most natural way to open your acquaintance 
with Russian numerals is, perhaps, by using the 
telephone. Of course, to dial a number, you don’t 
have to know how the Russian numerals are pro- 
nounced; but to be able to note down a phone 
number dictated to you, or to ask for an extension 
number, you have no choice but to learn them. 


Here are Russian numerals: 


0 NOL? HOJIb 

1 AD? IN OHH 
2 DVA Ba 

3 TRI Tpu 

4 CHITYR®I — uertsipe 
5 PPAT® MATb 
6 SHES®T® LUCCTb 
7 SPEM®> Ce€Mb 

8 VOS®IM BOCEMb 
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D°EV?IT® 
D®ES®IT? 

AD? INATSAT® 
DV?INATSAT® 
TRPINATSAT® 
CHITYRNATSAT® 
P>ITNATSAT® 
SHISNATSAT® 
S*IMNATSAT® 
VASPIMNATSAT® 
DIVPITNATSAT® 
DVATSAT® 
DVATSAT®AD®IN 
DVATSAT® DVA 


DVATSAT® D?E- 
VeITP 

TRITSAT® 
TRITSAT» ADPIN 
SORAK | 
P>IDPISPAT | 
SHIZ>DPISPAT 
SPEM?D®ISPAT 
VOSPIMPD®IS*AT 
DPIV°INOSTA 
STO 

STO AD? IN 


STO D®ESPIT? 


eBATb 

TeCATb 

OJIMIIHa Jal b 

JIBeEHAI1a lb 

TPuHADWaTb 

4e | bIPHaDUaTb 

HATHAJIWalb 

wecTHagquaTb 

CeMHaAWaTb 

BOCeMHaALaTb 

JIeBATHAJULa fb 

BagwatTb 

BaguatTb OJMH 

WBaguaTb J1Ba, 
etc. 

WBayuaTb TeBATb 


TPHAWaTb 
TpWAUaTh OHH 
COpoK 
WATbAeCcaT 
WlecTbhAeCAaT 
CeMbJecaT 
BOCEMb{lecaT 
eBAHOCTO 
CTO 
cTO OJHH, 
etc. 
CTO eCATb 


STO AD®INATSAT?® cro ofMHHaalath, 


STO DIV®IT- 
NATSAT® 

STO DVATSAT® 
STO DVATSAT® 
ADPIN 


etc. 
cTO eBATHAa Wal b 


cTO ABadlaTb 
CTO ABailaTb OHH, 
etc. 
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200 DVPEST?I TBeCTH 
201 DVPESTPI ADPIN BecTH OHH, 


etc. 

210 DVPEST*I DPESPIT® = asectru necatb 
220 DV®EST®I DVA- WBecTH JBadlaTb 

TSAT® 
300 TRPISTA Tpucta 
400 CHITYR?ISTA yeTbIpecta 
500 PPIT6SOT MATbCOT 
600 SHIS®SOT LUeCTbCOT 
700 SbIMSOT CEMbCOT 
800 VASPIMSOT BOCEMBLCOT 
900 D®IVPITSOT DeBATLCOT 
1000 TYSPICHA TbICAYa 


When reading numerals aloud, Russians rarely 
read figure after figure as the English do. Thus, 
the extension 164 is read as: 

STO SHIZ’D®IS*AT CHITYRPI cro wectb- 
ecaT yeTpipe, and almost never as: 

AD®IN—-SHES?T®- CHITYR?®I OHH 
WwecTb—yeTbIpe, though the latter would 
be quite understandable. 

Phone numbers in Moscow and Leningrad con- 
sist of seven figures, those in Kiev, Minsk, Tbi- 
lisi, Yerevan and Riga of six figures, subdivided 
into three groups, each of which is read separately: 

125-04-26: STO DVATSAT® PPAT'— NOL* 
CHITYR*®I-DVATSAT® SHES®T® cro 
WBallaTb NATb—HOJIb YeTbIpPe — ABajimaTb 
wiecTb (and not: ADPIN—-DVA-— PPAT® 
NOL’, etc.), 

22-35-16: DVATSAT® DVA-TR®ITSAT> 
PPAT®—SHISNATSAT? xspaguaTp aBa-— 
TpnhAWaTb NATb—IuecTHaduaTb (and not 
DVA-DVA-TR?®I-PPAT?, etc.). 
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If you want a free lesson in Russian numerals, 
dial 100 in Moscow or 08 in Leningrad. You will 
hear a pleasant well-modulated voice saying, for 
instance’ p 

SbIMNATSAT?® CHISOF TR?I MPINU- 
TY —cemnagquaTb 4acoB, TPH MHHyTBI, 
which means that the precise (Moscow) time at that 
moment is 17.03 (i.e. three minutes past five p.m.). 
Don’t be confused by the fact that the forms of 
some words vary and the voice says: 
AD®*IN CHAS og 4ac, 
ADNA MPINUTA ogna MunHyTa; 
DVA CHISA nBa aca, 
DV°E MPINUTY ape MHHyTHI: 
TR®I (CHITYR®I) CHISA (MPINUTY) Tpu 
(4eTbIpe) 4aca (MHHYTHI): 
PPAT> (SHEST®, SEM? .... DVATSAT*) 
CHISOF (MPINUT) natb (uecTb, ceMb 
.. (BagUaTb) 4acOB (MHHYT). 
And then again: 
DVATSAT® AD®IN CHAS asanuaTb OH 


yac; 
DVATSAT® ADNA MPINUTA apasuate 
OgHa MHHYTA; . 
DVATSAT? DVA CHISA jiwpanguatTb oBa 
yaca; 
DVATSAT® DV'E MPINUTY apaauatp 
Be MHHYTHI, etc. 

Russian nouns are declined, i.e. they change their 
forms, mainly endings (including the way they are 
pronounced!), depending upon their relationship to 
other words in a sentence. 

In this book we shall pass over explanations of 
how and when words are declined, so you will have 
to learn the separate forms without asking why, 
how or what for. We have tried not to give you 
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even one form more than absolutely necessary. 
However, the confusing forms CHAS, CHISA, CHI- 
SOF (aac, yaca, yacos) and MPINUTA, MPINU- 
TY, M®INUT (mMunyta, MuHyTHI, MUHYT) are quite 
unavoidable, as you will see later. 

Suppose your call is put through and somebody 
who does not speak English answers. You will 
probably hear: 

(YA) SLUSHAYU. 4 cnymaio. Lit. *(I’m) 
listening, or AL®O asyio ‘Hello’, or 
simply: DA aa ‘Yes’- 

all in an interrogatory tone, inviting you to speak. 
Only if you phone an office are you liable to get a 
fuller answer, and that rarely. The answer could be: 

INTUR®IST- SLUSHAYU (VAS). «HuTy- 
pucr». Cryuraro (Bac). Lit. ‘Intourist. 
I’m listening (to you).’ 

How should you react? A Russian making the 
phone call would say: 

PAPRASPIT?I (or PAZAVPIT*I) IVANO- 
VA. Tlonpocute (no30BpuTre) Msanosa. 
‘May I speak to Ivanov?’ Lit. ‘Call Ivanov.’ 

Of course, it’s nice if you use a polite request 
including PAZHALUSTA ‘please’, e. g.: 

PAPRAS?IT?I IVANOVA (IVANOVU), 
PAZHALUSTA (Note the forms needed 
in this construction: IVANOVA - mascu- 
line, and IVANOVU - feminine). Honpo- 
cute VipaHopa (MBanosy), noxasyucra. 
‘May I speak to Mr. Ivanov (Mrs. Iva- 
nova), please?’ 

People very rarely give their own name on the 
phone in this country, but still it’s helpful if you 
add the phrase: 

ETA (GAVAR?IT) BRAUN. 9ro (ToBopHT) 
Bpayu. ‘This is Brown (speaking).’ 
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We don’t think you will be able to make your- 
self understood if you place a call and don’t know 
anybody at the receiving end who speaks English. 
Of course, with the Intourist office it’s easy—you 
can start straight away in English. But otherwise 
things are very tricky. 

Let’s suppose that you are lucky and that after 
struggling through the given phrases you hear PA- 
ZHALUSTA and, maybe, a few other words quite 
incomprehensible to you, for instance: PAZHA- 
LUSTA (PADAZHD®IT*I) M®PINUTACHKU. 

Mr. Ivanov now takes the receiver and begins 
to speak. 

ETA YA. 93to 4. ‘It is I.’, 
and, after recognizing you, he will lapse into English. 

If Mr. Ivanov is not available, however, they 
will probably tell you: 

IVO N®ET, A KTO ETA GAVAR?PIT? 
(or: A KTO IVO SPRASHIVAYIT?) 
Ero net. A KTO 3TO roBopuT? or: A KTO 
ero cnpaimpaet?) ‘He is not here. Who 
is speaking? (or: Who is asking for him?)’ 

Your answer should be: 

SKAZHIT*I, SHTO ZVAN®PIL BRAUN, 
PAZHALUSTA. Cxaxute, 4TO 3BOHMJI 
Bpayu, moxastyucta. ‘Please tell him 
Brown called.’ or simply: 

ETA BRAUN. 3Dto Bpayn. ‘This is Brown.’ 

We can’t predict just what they will say to you 
then, but it will obviously be some kind of explana- 
tion as to where Ivanov is and when you can contact 
him. Ignore it and try to impose on the person 
at the other end of the line one of the following two 
phrases which you should have prepared beforehand 
for just such an occasion. 

1. PAPRAS®PITPI 1VO PAZVANPIT®? MNPE 
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S*IVODN®I V‘ECHIRAM (ZAFTRA UT- 
RAM). Ilonpocute ero no03BOHHTb MHe 
cerooqHA BeYepoM (3aBTpa yTpom). ‘Ask 
him to call me this evening (tomorrow 
morning)’, or more simply: 

PUS®T® ON PAZVAN?PIT VPECHIRAM. 
FlycTb OH nO3BOHHT Beyepom. ‘Let him 
phone me this evening.’ 

Here you will find that your knowledge of 
Russian numerals comes in handy. Using the list 
we gave you at the beginning of this Problem, you 
can tell them exactly when you want Mr. Ivanov 
to phone you: : 

PUS®T® ON PAZVANPIT MNPE ZAFTRA 
UTRAM V D®°EV®IT® CHISOF. [lyctp 
OH MO3BOHHT MHe 3aBTpa yTpOM B e- 
BATb 4acoB. ‘Let him phone me tomorrow 
morning at nine o'clock.’ 

Don’t forget to put in the preposition B (pro- 
nounced as {F] before 1t, 4, nm, ml, m and other 
voiceless consonants): V DVA CHISA 8 jBa aca 
‘at two o’clock’; but: F TR?I CHISA B tTpH uaca 
‘at three o’clock’, etc. 

You can easily dictate your phone number (the 
other person is sure to ask you whether Ivanov 
should know it already, but since you won’t under- 
stand the flood of words with which he will ask, 
you had better give it straight away): 

MOY NOMPIR_ .... Mon Homep... ‘My 
number is....’ 

and you already know how to say it. 

2. SKAZHIT*] SHTO YA PAZVAN?U 
ISHCHO S*IVODN?I VPECHIRAM. 
CkaxkuTe, 4TO A MO3BOHIO ellie cerowHa 
Beyepom. “Tell him Ill phone again this 
evening.’ 
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Again, instead of SPIVODN?I VPECHIRAM 
you can give some more exact time. The answer 
will be: : 

HARASHO. YA P®IRPIDAM. Xopotuo. 4A 
nepeyaM. ‘Very well. I'll pass on the 
message. 

Don’t forget to wind up your conversation with: 

SPASPIBA. DASV®IDANP®YA. Cnacn6o. 
lo cBHgaHba. ‘Thank you. Good-bye.’ 

In the sentences we have given you, all pro- 
nouns are in the masculine form. Here they are with 
the corresponding feminine forms: 

IVO (as in IVO NET Ero net ‘He is 
not here’) and IYO (IYO NPET Ee net 
‘She is not here’); 

IMU (as in SKAZHIT*I IMU Ckaxute 
emy ‘Tell him’) and YEY (SKAZHIT*I 
YEY Cxaxute en ‘Tell her’). 

YA and its forms MPINPA, MN?PE (a, 
MeHA, MuHe ‘I’, “me’, ‘to me’) serve for 
both men and women. 

But there may be one more difficulty: if 
you are a woman, you must say here: 

SKAZHIT*I SHTO ZVANPILA BRAUN. 
CxaxkHTe, 4TO 3BOHHIa Bpayu. Tell (him 
or her) that Mrs. (or Miss) Brown called.’ 

i.e. ZVAN®IL BRAUN 380nn Bpayn means ‘Mr. 
Brown called’, whereas ZVAN®ILA BRAUN 3z0- 
Hsia BpayH means ‘Mrs. (Miss) Brown called’. 
With Russian names: ZVANPIL IVANOF, ZVA- 
NPILA IVANOVA. 3Bo0nn7 UBaHos. 3B0HHIa MBa- 
Hosa. This is because in the past tense Russian verbs 
have a special feminine form with the ending -a: 
YA ZVANPIL «a 3B0HuT (of a man), YA ZVA- 
NPILA « 3BoHua (of a woman). In YA PA- 
ZVAN®U ISHCHO (the future tense), the form of 
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the verb remains the same for both men and women: 
A 103BOHIO ellie means ‘I (man, woman) will call 
again.’ 

This is how to use the telephone in the Soviet 
Union: 

1. Pick up the receiver, wait for a signal. 

2. On hearing a continuous buzzing, dial your 
number. 

3. Wait for long signals and then for your 
party to speak. 

4. Short signals (pips) indicate that the number 
is engaged; you must replace the receiver and 
repeat the call after a while. Thus, 

the telephone is ready for dialing, 
wait for an answer, 
the number is engaged. 


< re. Most telephones in 
a) DAY « flats and offices are 
(AZ | paid for by the owner 
4 onamonthly or yearly 
basis regardless of the 
number of calls. In 
hotels your calls with- 
in the hotel or with- 
in the city are free, 
but long-distance calls 
will be put on your 
bill for accommo- 
dation and services. In 
city streets, in under- 
ground stations, cinemas, etc. there are, public tele- 
phone booths (in Russian TAKCO®OH or TE- 
JIE®OH-ABTOMAT). 
Hence, the question: 
GD®E TUT T®IL?IFON-AFTAMAT? Tae TyT Te- 
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JlepOu-aBTOMaT? “Where’s (the nearest) public tele- 
phone here?’ 
This is how to use a public telephone: 

1. Insert a two-copeck coin in the slot (in most 
cases you may use two one-copeck coins). 

2. Lift the receiver from the hook and wait 
for a continuous buzzing sound. 

3. Dial as when using an ordinary telephone. 

4. If your’call is not answered, or if the line 
is engaged, hang up the receiver and take your 
money back from the slot. The generally accepted 
rule is that you may speak on a public telephone 
for 3 minutes. 

This time limit is not strictly observed unless 
a queue forms by the booth. If it seems to the 
people waiting that you are taking too long, they 
may knock impatiently on the door. For your part 
you may do the same when somebody occupies a 
booth you want to use too long. 

Incidentally, more and more public phones are 
provided with a special timing device: after three 
minutes the phone switches off automatically unless 
you insert another two-copeck coin (or two one- 
copeck coins) in the slot. 


PROBLEM 


IN A TAXI. 
RUSSIAN ADDRESSES 


You've taken a taxi. What are you to say to the 


driver? It’s best to start with the word you know 
very well by now, that is 


PAZHALUSTA noxKaJlyHcTa, 


and then you tell him where you want to go: 


PAZHALUSTA, BAL®SHOY T*IATR. Mo- 
*«KaslyicTa, Bombo tTeatp. ‘(Will you 
take me (to) the Bolshoi Theatre, please.’ 


PAZHALUSTA, GAS®T®INITSA MAS- 
KVA. Tloxanyucta, rocTuHnua «Mocksa». 
“Hotel ““Moscow’’, please.’ 

PAZHALUSTA, UL*ITSA GOR?KAVA, 
SORAK DVA. Noxaayucra, yuna Tops- 
ae COPOK Ba. ‘Gorky Street, Number 

lease. 

PAZ ALUSTA, ANGL®ILYSKA YE (AMPI- 

R®IKANSKAYE PASOL®STVA. [oxa- 
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JlyicTa, aHryimMckoe (aMepHkaHcKoe) 0- 
compcTBo. ‘The British (American) Em- 
bassy, please.’ 

Unfortunately for the foreigner, Russian cities 
have quite a number of places with names that 
sound alike or, for that matter, that bear identical 
names. So, since you can’t be too sure of your 
pronunciation, you'd better not rely on the spoken 
word alone. 

The safest thing to guard yourself against any 
misunderstanding on the part of the driver is to get 
the address clearly written down on a piece of paper 
and to hand it to him with the words: 

PAZHALUSTA, VOT ADRPIS. Tookanyu- 
cTa, BOT agpec. ‘Here is the address.’ 
To satisfy the driver’s natural curiosity, you might 
add: YA N®IGAVAR®U PARUSK®I-YA_ IZ- 
ANGL?II (IZAMPERPIK®I). A He roso- 
pro mo-pyccku. A uz Anrmun (u3 Ame- 
puku). “Sorry, I don’t speak Russian. 
I’m English (American).’ Lit. ‘’m from 
England (from America).’ 


This set piece can be used effectively in many 
situations, and it’s worthwhile copying it out on a few 
slips of paper and memorizing it: 

By the way, paper might come in useful to help 
you pay for the taxi when you reach your desti- 
nation. You already know how difficult it is to make 
out Russian numerals, especially if they are pro- 
nounced fluently. So it pays to have a notebook 
and pencil ready—you can always hand them over 
to your Russian conversation partner and save your- 
self trouble. In this case the accompanying words 
may be: . 

PAZHALUSTA, NAP®ISHIT?! SKOLPKA. 
Mookasyucta, HamMiuute cKobKo. ‘Please, 
write down how much.’ 

It is curious that this very simple solution rarely 
occurs to foreigners struggling to get along without 
a working knowledge of the language. 

To get back to our taxi. Paying the fare shouldn’t 
be too puzzling because you can read it on the 
meter. 

P. or PYB. on the meter stands for RUBL*I 
pyosm ‘roubles’, and K. or KOI. for KA- 
P®EYKI koneiixu ‘copecks’. 

When you get out, you may say: 

SPAS*IBA, DAS®V®IDAN®YA. Cnacn6o. 
lo cpuganua. ‘Thanks. Good-bye.’ 

to the driver. 

You are not supposed to tip taxi-drivers. The 
Russians themselves usually give tips only to people 
who have done some favour to them which is not 
normally included in their duties; for instance, to 
a taxi-driver who has helped with the luggage, or 
has been waiting for a rather long time. 

Let us suppose that a Russian friend invites 
you to visit him. It is not customary in the So- 
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viet Union to take a guest to a restaurant; we 
generally receive our guests at home, so it is only 
natural that your friend will write down his home 
address for you. This is the slip of paper you can 
show to the taxi-driver. 

Now how are addresses written in the Soviet 
Union? 

We don’t start with particulars and move on to 
the general, i.e. from the surname to the street, 
city, country, but vice versa. We begin our address 
the way people in England and the United States 
finish it: 

Bear in mind that the addressee’s surname should 
be written in the dative case: WU. WU. Usanosy, 
M. H. Usanosou. Here -y is the masculine dative 
case ending, and -on is the feminine dative case 
ending. 

Abbreviations are widely used in addresses: 

(1) 6yn., 6ynbBap ‘boulevard’ BUL’VAR 

(2) r. or rop., ropon ‘city’, ‘town’? GORAT 

(3) o., a0M ‘house’ DOM 

(4) Ks., KBapTupa ‘flat’, ‘apartment? KVART*IRA 

(5) KB., KBapTaJi (rarely used) “block” KVARTAL 

(6) kopm., Kopnyc ‘building’ KORPUS 

(7) Ha6., HaGepexknas ‘embankment’ NAB®IR®IZH- 
NAYA 

(8) o61., O6sacTb ‘region’ OBLAS*T? 

(9) nep., nepeymox ‘lane’, ‘by-street’ P®IRPITU- 
LAK 


(10) nu., momanb ‘square’ PLOSHCHAT? 
(11) np., npocnext ‘avenue’ PRASPPPEKT 
(12) yu., yanua ‘street’ ULPITSA 


We have no formula corresponding to “if un- 
delivered return to...”, but the sender’s address is 
usually written in the lower right-hand corner of 
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the envelope (never on its reverse side!). On many 
envelopes and postcards a special place is provided 
for this, indicated by OOparnpii aypec (‘return 


, @ ral 4 a SF 7 

| Me Ka, 

if ee Achuee perc i 
y* “priipa 3/4 

| UU hon, 

| Aeyuusnrtpie, BS, VIF YES a : 

” TE hi a 


(xe Lyot 


Me ‘oll Univ: 
/ CCCP. Aocrba, nrysy UonCiual 10, 
v3 pe me Itetity Gurtec, Larada 
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address’) or Agpec ornpasutesia (‘sender’s address’). 
Other possible inscriptions are Kyga ‘““Where” and 
Komy “To Whom”, which indicate where and how 
to write parts of the address. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the envelope there 
is a special boxed pattern with dotted-line figures 
in which the number (‘‘index’’) of the addressee’s 
post office is to be inserted. 

Of course, you may need the following words, 
which are usually placed in the upper left-hand 
corner: 

aBManouta or aBMa ‘air mail’; 

3aka3Hoe ‘registered’. 7 

It is rather difficult to 1} 
give even an approximate | 
guide to the names of places _ | 
or streets. Still, we can say L 
that the most typical are (1) & 
combinations of an adjective | 
and a noun: Kyry30acKun 
mpocnext ‘Kutuzov Ave- \*% 
nue’, Cysoposckun OympBap | /, 
‘Suvorov Boulevard’, Cmo- 
JeHcKad TWiollatb ‘“Smo- 
lensk Square’; (2) combina- [> 
tions of two nouns, the 
second of which takes the genitive case (the possessive 
form): mpocnext BepHagckoro ‘Vernadsky Avenue’, 
ysmua DoppKoro ‘Gorky Street’. nnowiayb Maskos- 
cxoro ‘Mayakovsky Square’; (3) one word, usually 
with specific historical connotations: Bomxouka, Ap- 
6aT (in Moscow); KpemtatTuk (in Kiev); Moitka (in 
Leningrad). 

You sometimes find two or more different streets 
with similar names in one city, e.g.: Bepxusa 
Macsoska ‘Upper Maslovka St.’, Hxuaa Macnos- 
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Ka ‘Lower Maslovka St.’, etc., or (in some new 
residential areas): Ileppaa Tlapxopaa yuna ‘First 
Park St.’, Bropaa Tapxopasa ysuma ‘Second Park 
St.’, and so on. 

The specifying adjectives (or numbers) are usually 
abbreviated in writing, e.g. B. Macnoskxa, 2 Ilap- 
KoBaa ystuna, etc. Take care you don’t omit these 
abbreviated adjectives (or numbers) when writing 
your Russian friends’ address on the envelope. 

As we said at the beginning of this Problem, 
the easiest way to find an address is to take a taxi. 
But we haven’t yet explained how to identify a 
taxi-cab in Soviet cities. Cabs can be distinguished 
by a small tablet on their roof with the word 
TAKCH ‘taxi’ in it or a band of black and white 
“chess squares” on the sides and a green light in the 
upper right-hand corner of the windscreen. When 
the green light is on, it means that the cab is 
for hire; when the cab is engaged, this light is 
turned off. However, a taxi may drive to its depot 
or to a petrol pump with the light on. 

Even if you approach a taxi at a taxi rank 
(shown in the picture and to be found in the street, 
near railway and underground stations, hotels, big 
shops, theatres, etc.), and it has the green light on, 
you are still supposed to ask the driver: 

SVABODNY? Cso6ojHpr? ‘Are you for 
hire?’, 

and get in only on hearing: . 

DA la ‘Yes’, or PAZHALUSTA Tloxa- 
syucta ‘Please’, or SVABOD®IN Cso6o- 
meu ‘(I’m) for hire.’ 

Sometimes, before giving you the final answer, 
the driver asks: 

KUDA (VAM) YEHAT®? Kyna_ (sam) 
exaTb? ‘Where do you want to go” 
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This usually means that the driver’s working day 
is coming to an end and he cannot go to a distant 
part of the city. In any case our firm advice is 
to hand him your address on the paper and say 
that you are a foreigner. 

You can stop a taxi in the street if it has a green 
light on. To do so, you must simply raise your arm 
as is shown in the picture. The American “hitch- 
hike” thumb sign will not be understood; a whistle 
might well give offence and be ignored. 

Remember that sometimes, especially during the 
rush hour (from 8:30 to 10:00 and from 16:30 
to 19:00), hiring a taxi may prove to be a problem, 
and you may have to spend some time in a long 
queue at a taxi rank. 

Taxi fares in the Soviet 
Union are comparatively Ké 
cheap: 20 copecks a kilo- _— 
metre, plus 20 copecks ‘‘for Eo adi 
hiring” (the meter automat- S~%ag 
ically shows this sum as Cs: 


“ bs : { y 
soon as it is switched on). 


Moscow. The fares are 
the same everywhere and 


yy 


not subjected to seasonal | | @) 
changes. There are special :. . Z 
taxi-cabs for transporting g 


five or more passengers and : 
a lot of luggage; in these - . = 
taxis fares are also 20 co- 

pecks a_ kilometre, plus 

20 copecks ‘“‘for hiring”. 
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PROBLEM 4 


IN THE STREET 


Here are five very important Russian words: 
ZDRASTUYT?I 3apascrsyute ‘How do you 
do’, ‘Hello’; 
SPAS*IBA Cnacu6o ‘Thank you’; 
DASV?PIDAN®YA flo cBugaHba ‘Good- 


bye’; 

PRASTPIT®I Tpocrute ‘Sorry’, ‘Pardon’, 
“Excuse me’; 

PAZHALUSTA [Toxxasyucta ‘Please’, ‘Will 
you... 2, ‘Not at all’ (depending on the 
context). 

These are truly valuable words which are in 
constant use. You have already encountered some 
examples of their application. The versatility of 
-PAZHALUSTA is really amazing; it is much more 
than a mere expression of request (‘Will you, 
please...?” or “Do me a favour...”). PAZHA- 
LUSTA is also the polite response to a request 
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(“Here you are’, “You are welcome’’). It is also 
used as an answer to thanks (“Not at all”, ““Don’t 
mention it”) and has many other meanings and 
functions as well. 

There is another Russian word, probably not 
quite so important, and not even one hundred per- 
cent standard-literary. However, the Russians use 
it so much in their everyday speech and with such 
a terrifying variety of meanings that we feel we 
must clue you in-—even though our training as 
language teachers adamantly protests! This word is 
N°ICHIVO Huuyero and we really are at a loss 
for a suitable equivalent in English. It’s something 
like the American “O. K.” in that it is equally 
contagious, but is quite different in all other respects. 
The original and literal meaning of N®ICHIVO 
is ‘nothing’, but depending upon the situation, it 
can be rendered in English as ‘not bad’, ‘it’s 
nothing’, ‘that’s all right’, ‘never mind’ and even 
“so-so”, ‘passably’. 

NPICHIVO will come in useful when you have 
to say something in reply to PRAST®IT?I. 
Suppose somebody steps on your foot in an over- 
crowded bus and says apologetically: 

PRASTPITS! PAZHALUSTA. Tpocrute. 
noxayucta. ‘Sorry’. Then you answer: 
NPICHIVO’. 

N?ICHIVO is useful when somebody wants to 
know whether you like something. Suppose that 
you are shown your room on arriving at a hotel. 
Obviously, the manager will ask you something like 
“How do you like it? Is it all right? (You can 
be sure of that even if you don’t make out the 
actual question.) If you answer NPICHIVO, it will 
mean that you don’t object (depending on into- 
nation and accompanying gestures the word can 
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mean anything from ‘splendid’ to ‘I don’t really 
like it, but Tl take it’). 

Armed with these basic five words and, perhaps, 
with NPICHIVO, you can fearlessly embark on many 
a venture. Suppose you want to visit a Russian 
acquaintance who lives close to your hotel, so it 
isn't worthwhile bothering with taxis or other trans- 
port. You decide to walk, and set off down the 
street. What are you to do? 

We suggest you should go up to any passer-by 
who doesn’t seem to be on the run or to a mi- 
litiaman, and say: 

PRAST®IT*I PAZHALUSTA... VOT AD- 
RPIS-KAK PRAYT?I? TIpocrute, no- 
xKallyucta. Bot aypec—Kak mponurn? 
‘Excuse me, please. Here’s the address. 
How do I get there?’ (on foot, because 
the verb PRAYT®I implies walking). 

But don’t forget to hand him the slip of paper 
with the address... 

In another situation, you can just name the place 
you need: _ 

PAZHALUSTA . BAL’SHOY TYIATR 
KAK PRAYT?I? Tlooxkastyucta... bosp- 
wou Teatp-Kak upotirn? ‘The Bolshoi 
Theatre’— How do I get there, please?’ 

Instead of BAL?SHOY T®IATR it could be, of 
course, . . 

ANGL®IYSKAYE (AMPIRPIKANSKAYE) 
PASOL?PSTVA Anrsmuckoe (amMepHKan- 
cKoe) mocompcerBo “The British (American) 
Embassy’; GAS>TPINITSA UKRAINA 
rocruuula «YKpanua» ‘Hotel Ukraine’, 
POCHTA noura ‘post office’, 

or any other location. 
The most difficult thing, of course, is what 
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follows. The person you ask is more than likely 
to produce a long and rapid reply, accompanied 
by many energetic gestures. This will hardly make 
you any the wiser, so you may say: 
PRASTPITPT PAZHALUSTA-—YA IZ AN- 
GLI. (AMPERPIK®I)... YA NP?IGA- 
VAR®U PARUSK®I. IIpocrute, moxa- 
qyucta... A u3 Anramu (AmMepuxn). 71 He 
ronpopro mo-pyccku... “Sorry. I’m English 
(American). I don’t speak Russian.’ 
Then you might resort again to your notebook 
and pencil: - 
NAR®PISUYT®I KAK PRAYTP?PI ... Hapu- 
cyiire, kak mpontn... “Will you draw me 
a plan of how to get there (on foot).’ 
You can be sure that any Soviet citizen, who 
is not getting late for an important appointment, 
will spare no time or effort to make the required 
drawing. There is even a good chance that he 
will volunteer to show you the way in person. 
Another method requires a great deal of effort 
and the knowledge of some new words, which you 
will also have to be able to recognize in the flood 
of words that are likely to gush forward from the 
other person: 


PR®AMA npsmo ‘straight’, ‘directly’; 

NAZAT or ABRATNA ua3aq, o6OpaTHo 
‘back(wards)’; 

NAPRAVA Hampaso ‘to the right, on the 
right’; 

NALPEVA uaneso ‘to the left, on the left’; 

PATOM or ZAT®EM notom, 3aTem ‘then, 
after(wards)’; 

ISHCHO (RAS) erie (pa3) ‘once more’, 
‘once again’, ‘still’. 
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You must also know the verb 
IT?T?! warn ‘to walk’, 
and recognize it in the forms: 
PRAYT*I—already introduced to you in 
KAK PRAYT?PI Kak mpouru ‘How do I 
get there?’, 
and 
ID®IT*®I uaute ‘go’, ‘you must go’, 
which you might hear in the explanation. 

Armed with these words you can take the ini- 
tiative and direct the conversation so as not to lose 
track of the overall sense. That is, you can impress 
on the other person that he is dealing with a foreigner, 
who does not understand his language and that 
he must adapt his speech accordingly. 

If you should get a long and undecipherable 
answer to your original question KAK PRAY- 
T*I, you can always bring your partner back down 
to earth by saying: 

PRAST®IT*I-IT*T®] PRPAMA, NAPRA- 
VA ILPI NALPEVA? Tipocrute, uatu 
npaMO, HanpaBO uM HaneBo? ‘Sorry, 
should I go straight on, to the right 
or to the left?’ 

Thus you will force him to use one of the 
three words which vou know and can understand. 
His ardour dampened, he will, probably, answer 
with one of the words which you have, as it were, 
offered him, for instance: 

(ID®IT®I) PRPAMA. Unute mpamo. ‘(Go) 
straight on.’ 

Then your next question may be: 

PATOM ISHCHO PR®AMA IL?I NAPRA- 
VA? IIorom emule npamMo usin HampaBo? 
‘Then, again (still) straight on or to the 
right?’ 
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And so on until you get what you need. 
Here are some of the expressions your partner 
is likely to use: 
ID*IT?] DAUGLA Unute go yraa. ‘Go 
up to the corner’, 
ZAUGLOM NAPRAVA 3a yrsIOM Hanpa- 
Bo. ‘Around the corner, and to the right’, 
PATOM (PAV®IRNPIT®I) NALPEVA I 
ISHCHO RAS NALPEVA Tlorom (no- 
Be€PHHTe) HaJIeBO H elle pa3 Hasiepo. “Then 
(turn) to the left, and once again to the 


left’, 
(DAY D®OT®I) DAKANTSA UL?PITSY I. 
Jlounete 4o kona yaunb 4... ‘You 


’ 


reach the end of the street, and then ...’, 
I SPRAS?PIT®] ISHCHO RAS... nu cnpo- 
cute ele pa3 ‘and inquire (of someone 
else) once again’. 
Of course, this list is very approximate and 
incomplete for it is extremely difficult to foresee 
and enumerate all the possibilities... 


As we have noted, the Russian PRAYT?I, 
IT®T*!, IDPIT*], DAYD*OTPI, etc. mpourn, ugzru, 
MaMTe, WoMDetTe... are various forms of the Russian 
equivalent of “to go” and mean only ‘walking’, 
but when listening to directions you must try to 
catch the words: MPITRO mertpo ‘Underground’, 
TAKS? taxcu ‘taxi’, AFTOBUS asto6yc ‘bus’, 
TRALPEYBUS ‘Tposnen6yc ‘trolleybus’, TRAMVAY 
TpamBall ‘tram’. 

If you hear one of these, you had better make 
it clear that you want to walk — by repeating KAK 
PRAYT®I with a special stress on PRAYT®I or 
by saying: YA HACHU IT*T*I (P*ISHKOM) 
A xouy uaTH (neuiKom). ‘I want to walk’. 
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The trouble with some Muscovites is that they 
themselves use public transport far more than is 
necessary, and the idea of a foreign guest walking 
somewhere does not appeal to them at all. 

On the other hand, living in such a large city, 
many Muscovites somehow aren't really aware of its 
enormous distances and tend to underestimate them. 
So if you ask: ETA DAL®IKO? 3ro ganexo? 
‘Is it far (from here)?’, you may receive their 
favourite answer: NPET, NPIDALPIKO. Her, nexa- 
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jiexo. ‘No, not far’, though the distance concerned 
may be very considerable indeed. 

But, of course, it may happen that in answer 
to your KAK PRAYT?I somebody will look you 
over curiously and point at a nearby building with 
the word(s): VOT (usually: VOT ON, VOT ANA, 
VOT ANO) Bor (Bor on. Bot ona. Bor OHO). 
‘There (it is)’. 

All Russian nouns belong to one of three genders 
(masculine, feminine or neuter) and this accounts 
for the forms of the words on (e.g. HOM ‘house’, 
‘block of flats’), ona (e.g. miOulagb ‘square’) and 
OHO (e.g. Katpe ‘cafe’) in the preceding sentence. 

In explanation you may also encounter: 

ID*IT*I FTU STORANU. Vante B ry cTo- 
pouy. “Go that way.” 
and 
ID*IT®I VETU STORANU. Vaute B ‘ry 
cTopouy. ‘Go this way.’ 

These expressions are normally accompanied by 
a gesture. The word VOT is very widely used, 
especially while indicating something,-just as in 
English sentences with “this” and “‘that’’. 

Setting off for a walk in the street in the 
Soviet Union a Briton-to avoid risks!—must be 
aware that we have right-hand traffic. This means 
that when one steps off the pavement one has to 
look to the left. and on reaching the centre of the 
street one must look to the right. Many streets 
are now “one-way” and have special crossings in- 
dicated by signs. Busy streets in large cities have 
underground passages for pedestrians. 

Despite the strictness of the Traffic Regulations 
and the vigilance of militiamen, Russian pedestrians 
far too often behave in a careless and reckless man- 
ner. They pay no heed to traffic lights and other 
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signs and take great risks, 
the least of which is to be 
fined three to ten roubles 
by the officer on duty for 
running across the street, 
as we say, “under the very 
nose of a car’. 

In the above picture (a 
genuine photograph!) you 
can see all that we have 
just mentioned, including 
people crossing the street 
just above the passage.... 
You can see that the junc- 
tion is not very different 
from those in European or 
American cities. 

There is a middle line 
(we call it “axis line’’), 
which runs into a broader 
central reserve, a ‘‘zebra 
crossing” and “stop lines” 
with the word CTOII ‘stop’. 

You can also see traffic 
lights; the fourth light with 
——<$—<——— a“green arrow” permits cars 

to turn to the right. On 
the same post you see an illuminated sign with a 
human figure for pedestrians. It consists of two 
parts: red, which means “Do not cross!” and green, 
which means “Cross now!” 

The crossings are indicated by blue triangular 
illuminated signs with the figure of a man inside, 
or by the word TTEPEXO/J] ‘crossing’ in large 
letters. Sometimes you will see a yellow warning 
sign ITIEPEXOJIA HET ‘no crossing’, which means 
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that there is no street crossing at this point. 
Below are a number of signs and inscriptions you 
may come across in the streets of a Soviet city: 


HMEPEXO] MEPEXOJJA HET | 


‘Crossing’ ‘No crossing’ 


OCTOPOXHO! 
OJIHOCTOPOHHEE ABYOKEHME 


‘Careful! One-way traffic’ 


NOJ3EMHbIN MEPEXO] 


‘Underground crossing’ 


CTOHTE ‘Halt’ 
sadens ‘Go’ 


BEPETMCb ABTOMOBMJIA! | 


‘Watch for cars!’ 


Very often underground crossings (especially in 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad) are linked with the 
entrance to an Underground station. 


i_ 
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PROBLEM 5 


THE UNDERGROUND 


Pride of place in the public transport systems of 
large Soviet cities undoubtedly belongs to the Under- 
ground, called: 

MPITRAPALPITEN metpononuten ‘metro- 
politan’, or more commonly, 
MPITRO metpo ‘metro’. 

While well planned and still expanding Under- 
ground railway networks exist in Leningrad, Tbilisi, 
Kiev, and Baku, the Moscow system is outstanding. 
The red letter M (the first letter of the word 
M*ITRO) serves as the symbol of the Underground. 
When it is dark, the letter is illuminated. 

Moscow has several Underground lines with a 
total length of about 200 km. and over 130 stations. 
The Moscow Underground system consists of a ring 
line- KAL®TSO konpuo ‘ring’ - and seven radial lines. 

One trip, i.e. in one direction regardless of 
the distance and number of train changes, costs 
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5 copecks. At the entrance you pass the so-called 
“automatic controllers”, or simply “‘automats”’, with 
slots for a five-copeck coin. A small red screen 


(or the red light) changes to | MAMTE (or 
to the green light) as soon as you drop the coin 
in the slot. Should anyone try to pass without 
inserting a five-copeck coin, he will encounter a 
barrier. 

Clear plans of the lines, changes, etc., and also 
signs indicating passages, exits, entries, etc., are 
everywhere in the corridors and halls, and on the 
platforms. You can also find the best route to your 
destination by using the automatic mapstand placed 
at the entrance hall of some stations. You find the 
name of the station you want to get to on the 
panel and press the button; then the lights showing 
the best route light up on the screen. 

So, you hardly need to use the language at all. 
We can envisage only one predicament: you have no 
five-copeck coin. (We must add parenthetically that 
genuine Muscovites al- 
ways have such coins 
about them because 
they are always hur- 
rying somewhere. Be- 
sides five-copeck pie- 
ces needed for paying 
one’s fare in public 
transport, one should 
have in constant readi- 
ness two-copeck coins 
and one-copeck bits 
as well—they are need- 
ed for public tele- « 
phones.) 4) _—-2 3 


But it won’t cause a great deal of bother if 
you prove to be improvident. All Underground 
stations have “‘change machines’: you insert a 10, 
15 or 20-copeck coin in the slot, and the cor- 
responding sum in 5-copeck pieces is released in a 
special scoop. The machines look like the one on 
p. 51. All stations also have cash-booths, where you 
can also change money. Without saying anything, you 
hand in coins or a banknote and the cashier returns 
you the same sum in change, among which there will 
be five-copeck coins, usually four or six. You had 
better not hand her 25-, 50- or 100-rouble notes: 
in such a case you won’t get away without talk- 
ing! But even then you can save yourself by 
simply saying: | 

PAZHALUSTA, CHITYR®I TMoskanyiicra, 
yeTbIpe “Four, please’, 
meaning, of course, that you need four five-copeck 
coins among the change. 

While riding in the train you’ll hear announce- 
ments made over the train radio. We don’t really 
believe you will make them out-—and therefore our 
advice is, try to be guided by the written plans and 
indicators (the former can also be found in the 
trains themselves). In case you are curious, the 
usual announcements when the train arrives and 
leaves the station consist of the name of the station 
and of the next one as well introduced by the 
adjective - 

SLPEDUSHCHAYA cnenyiomas ‘next’, for 
instance: . 
SPART?IVNAYA, SLPEDUSHCHAYA 

UNPIVPERSPITPET. «Cnoptusuaa». Cre- 
Ayroulaa— «YHuBepcntet». “Sportivnaya”’. 
The next (station will be) ‘‘Univer- 
sity”.” 
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And the warning: 

ASTAROZHNA, D®VPERPI ZAKRYVA- 
YUTSA. OctTopoxHo, TBepi 3aKpbIBaroT- 
ca. ‘Careful! The doors are closing.’ 

If the train is not going as far as the terminus, 
the driver will from time to time announce: 

POIST SLPEDUIT DASTANTSI ... Tloe3q 
cnemyeT fo craHunu ... ‘The train is 
going (only as far as) the ... station’. 

At the terminus the announcement will be: 

POIST DAL?SHI NPIPAYD®OT. PROZ?- 
BA ASVABAD®IT® VAGONY. IToe3q 
Wasbuie He nowgeT. IIpocb6a ocBsobosnTb 
BaroHbl. ‘The train will not go further. 
Please step onto the platform.’ 


Soviet Undergrounds are not only very comfortable 
and clean, but astonishingly swift and provide the 
solution to the transport problems of our large 
cities. We are also proud of them as works of 
architecture: many Underground stations are places 
of real interest for tourists. In Moscow we’d like 
you to see for yourself the Underground stations 
Novoslobodskaya, Mayakovskaya, Arbatskaya, Ki- 
yevskaya, and Pushkinskaya, even if you have no 
need to use them as transport junctions. 

The Underground trains, especially on busy lines 
like the “Ring Line’ in Moscow, are very rapid, 
and the interval between two trains in rush hours 
is less than 60 seconds. The Underground operates 
from 6 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on some holidays from 
5 to 2 a.m. The working hours of buses and 
trolleybuses are from 5 to 1 a.m., of trams, from 
5 to 1.30 a.m.; some bus routes and the taxis work 
round the clock. Moscow has about 80 trolleybus 
and more than 300 bus routes. 
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We not only take pride in our Underground, 
but are careful to keep it meticulously clean, tidy 
and orderly. It is absolutely out of the question to 
smoke there or to litter the premises. 

In many Underground stations you can buy 
flowers and in the passages newspapers and maga- 
zines. Despite this the floor is never littered. Many 
foreigners are surprised to learn that the Under- 
ground station is the best place to buy tickets for 
theatres and concerts. 

As with all other transport, it is customary to 
give up your seat for invalids. old people and 
passengers with children. 
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By the way, children accompanied by grown-ups 
do not pay fares on Soviet transport if they are 
aged seven or under; some categories of invalids also 
travel free. 

Besides the method of paying the fare described 
above (which is by far the most common one), 
there are others: monthly tickets, books of tickets 
(for ten rides), etc. You will hardly use any of 
these, especially since they won't give you any 
reduction in fares. We mention them only to explain 
to you why, alongside the ‘tautomatic controllers”’, 
you'll see a lady in uniform letting some people in 
on presentation of these tickets. 

The entrance to an Underground station may be 
either in the ground floor of a building, in the lobby 
of a large shop, a specially built structure, a railway 
station, an underground passage or simply a down 
staircase at the corner of a street, etc. 

It is vital to make out the following signs and 
inscriptions: 


BxXOJ BbIXOJ1 
IN (Entry)’ ‘OUT (Exit)’ 
HET BXOJIA HET BbIXOJIA 
‘No Entry’ ‘No Exit’ 
K NOE3JAM NEPEXOA 
‘To the trains’ ‘For changing’ 
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AEPXKHTECb JIEBOH (IIPABON) CTOPOHBI| 
‘Keep to the left (right)’ 


HE TIPHCJIONATbCA | 
‘Do not lean’ 


The stations in the centre of the city are very 
deep below the ground, whereas some of the 
suburban lines and stations are practically on the 
surface. Nearly all stations have an ESKALATAR 
gckasIaTop ‘escalator’, sometimes very long, connect- 
ing the upper entrance hall with the platforms. 
Escalators and staircases are usually employed in 
the passages for changing from one line to another 
ona different level. There are practically no platforms 
at which trains bound in different directions stop. 
The exceptions are ‘““Nogin Square” in Moscow and 
“Technological Institute” in Leningrad. 

Among the many written indicators enumerating 
stations you can reach by walking in a certain 
direction, or streets, shops, buses, etc. to which the 
given passage will lead you if you leave the Under- 
ground, you must look out for the words 


meaning that by taking this direction you will come 
out into the street. 
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PROBLEM 6 


ON THE BUS, 
TROLLEYBUS AND TRAM 


Passenger regulations are the same for buses, 
trolleybuses and trams: you should enter through 
the rear door, move forwards and leave through 
the front door. There are some carriages with three 
doors; the central, and widest one, is for entry, 
the rear and the front ones are for exit. If there 
are many people at the stop, they form a queue 
.. and generally observe it rigorously enough: only 
invalids, the aged, passengers with children and babies, 
and children themselves are given the privilege to 
enter through the front door. 

Stops are easy to find. As a rule, there is a 
special shelter with a sign showing the type of 
transport. A sign with the letter A is for a bus 
stop, with the letter T for a trolleybus stop, and 
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with a somewhat different capital T for a tram 
stop. Besides these letters, the signs bear the in- 
scriptions: 

OCTAHOBKA ABTOBYCA ASTANOFKA 
AFTOBUSA ‘bus stop’, OCTAHOBKA 
TPOJJIEMBYCA ASTANOFKA TRA- 
LPEYBUSA (‘trolleybus stop’, 


Anam 
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OCTAHOBKA TPAMBAA ASTANOF- 

KA TRAMVAYA ‘tram stop’. (The words 
AFTOBUS asro6yc ‘bus’, TRALPEYBUS tposneii- 
6yc ‘trolleybus’, TRAMVAY tpamsanu ‘tram’ are here 
in the genitive case corresponding to the English “‘of”’: 
‘the stop of a bus’, etc.) As a rule, the signs also 
bear the name of the stop (usually after the name 
of a street crossing the route, or the biggest 
enterprise, shop or supermarket in the vicinity), the 
name of the terminal stop, and the maximum inter- 
val between arrivals or, in some cases, the time- 
table. Here are pictures showing the typical vehicle 
stops and their signs. 


CTPEADBHUEHCKUH nee. — 
WMUTOBCKHH ne- ct. MYA. 19051" 
BEAOPYCCKMM B-A~BbYTBIPCKUM 8, 


— r-ya ,CEBEPHAG © 


One sign may be used to indicate a stop serv- 
ing many routes. 

Routes are denoted by numbers; this number 
and the two terminal stops are written at the 
front and the rear of each carriage; in addition, 
there is a plaque on the side near the entrance 
door, indicating the most important stops along the 
route: 

Fares (again they are not related to the distance 
travelled, but in this case give you no right to transfer 
to other routes) are uniform: 5 copecks for a bus, 
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trolleybus and tram. The sum in one coin or any 
combination of coins should be dropped into the 

KASSA xacca a ‘coin box’ with a slot and simple 
mechanism with a handle which, when you turn it, 
gives you a ticket to be torn off. There are also 
more complicated mechanisms releasing the ticket 
automatically after you drop the money in the slot 
and press the button. These ticket boxes are placed 
near the rear and front doors. 

You are supposed to keep the ticket to the end 
of the trip. If you carry a large suitcase, you must 
pay an additional fare. 

If the bus is overcrowded, we do not advise 
you to pay your fare and get your ticket immediate- 
ly. You will only block the passage for other pas- 
sengers. Better move forward and then hand your 
money to the next passenger: he will hand it on to 
the next one, and so on until it gets to the KAS- 
SA-box, where it will be fed in by someone: the 
ticket will come back to you in the same way. 
People are accustomed to doing this favour, and you 
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can manage without saying a word except PAZHA- 
LUSTA. Of course, if you pass a larger sum than 
is necessary, you must state your wish: 
(PSIRSIDAYT®I) ADPIN (BeILPET), PA- 
ZHALUSTA. (Mepenanre) onmH Ouner, 
moxasyucta. ‘(Pass) one (fare), please’. 
To save yourself the trouble, follow the advice that 
we have already given you—see to it that you have 
the necessary change ready in your pocket. And, of 
course, don’t forget to say PAZHALUSTA, when 
you hand the money to the passengers to pass 
it down to the KASSA, and to say SPAS®IBA, 
when they pass you the ticket (to this, undoubted- 
ly, they will reply PAZHALUSTA). And remember 
that you may be asked to do the same favour 
for other travellers! 
An important phrase often heard on our public 
transport is 
(VY) VYHOD®IT*I SPICHAS (NASL®EDU- 
SHCHIY? (Bp) BbixoqutTe cemyac (Ha 
cnenyroujen)? ‘Are you getting off now 
(at the next stop)? 
(VY) VYHOD?IT?PI? (Ber) Berxogure? ‘Are 
you getting off? 
This is usually asked of a person standing in front 
of you in the passage when you have to get to the 
door and he or she is blocking your way. In 
answer this person either steps aside, muttering 
NPET, PAZHALUSTA, or remains immobile, saying 
DA (SHAZHU). Ja (cxoxy). ‘Yes, (I am).’ 
In the latter case you must wait quietly, till the 
people in front of you begin moving towards the 
exit. 
It is quite likely that you will be asked this 
question, but now you know what to say in reply 
and what to do. 
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The most popular forms of road transport are 
trolleybuses and buses; less so, the tram. Apart 
from rush hours all the routes are quite convenient 
and comfortable. As a rule, there are no conductors 
on city routes, although they are employed on the 
so-called “out of the city’ and inter-city routes, 
where the fares vary according to the distance. 

It is rather unlikely (but still possible) that you 
will come across a “‘controller’’, that is, an inspector. 
If you do, and he or she should address you 
with: 

VASH BPIL'ET, PAZHALUSTA! Bau 6n- 

eT, moxasmyucta! ‘Your ticket, please!” 

you simply give him your ticket, with PAZHA- 

LUSTA or without, according to your mood. He 

looks at it and returns it to you, saying: PA- 
ZHALUSTA. 

The driver announces the names of the stops, 
exactly as in the Underground and in trains, but 
we won’t go into this because here the same 
difficulties arise, multiplied by still worse audio 
conditions. Besides, the drivers may give other in- 
formation, which we cannot predict. As a rule, they 
also remind the passengers of the need to observe 
the traffic regulations on leaving the bus, etc. to 
protect their life in the city’s streets. 

We can, however, give you some hints as to how 
to find the bus or trolley stop you need. You may 
ask, for example: 

GD°E ASTANOFKA AFTOBUSA NO- 
MPIR DVA? [ge ocraHoska asro6yca 
HoMep 11Ba? ‘Where does Bus No. 2 stop?” 
or probably easier: 
AFTOBUS DVA-GD®E ASTANOFKA? 
AstTo6Oyc aBa—rae ocraHoska? Lit. ‘Bus 
No. 2, where’s the stop?’ 
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To understand the answer, you will have to resort 
to the devices suggested in Problem 4. 

It is still more difficult to find out what trans- 
port will take you where. It is advisable to buy 
a map of the bus and trolleybus routes and work 
out your route well in advance in quiet conditions. 
We believe, nevertheless, that the following questions 
may be of help: 

FTSENTR-KAKOY NOMP?PIR? B nexntp 
kakouw HOMep? “Downtown (The centre), 
what number (goes there)?’ 

KM?PITRO-KAKOY NOMPIR? K metpo-— 
Kakow HoMep? ‘The Metro, what number 
(goes there)?’ 

Incidentally, you can always ask about the 
Underground for it will always help you out in 
Moscow if you are stuck in a strange area! Of 
course, you can replace KM®ITRO or FTSENTR 
by the name of any street, area, or well-known 
establishment. 

Finally, why not resort to the 


SPRAVACHNAYE _ BPU- 
RO Cnpapounoe Gtopo ‘In- 
formation kiosk’, ‘Inquiry 
Bureau’. 


There are many in Mos- 
cow and other large cities. 
- You name the place you 
want to reach in this way, 
for example: . 
KURSK?IY VAGZAL 
KAK PRAYEHAT??~ 
Kypcxim BoKx3asi- Kak npoexatb? ‘Kursk 
Station, how can I get there?’ 
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(Note PRAYEHAT?® instead of the PRAYT?I 
of Problem 4! The Russian language strictly differ- 
entiates between PRAYT*I ‘to go on foot’ and 
PRAYEHAT? ‘to ride’, ‘to go by any conveyance’). 

You will be given a slip of paper with the 
address of the place you need (Kursk Station in 
this particular case) and the numbers of the buses, 
or names of the Underground stations which you 
need. For this you usually pay 5 copecks’ fee. 


PROBLEM 7 
VISITING FRIENDS 


Here you are, at last, at the doorway of your 
friend’s house. You have found it simply by looking 
at the numbers of flats shown above the doorway, 
by following your friend’s detailed instructions, or by 
asking somebody in the yard of the house the 
simple question: 

GD°E KVARTPIRA STO DVA? Tue xBap- 
THpa cro gpa? ‘Where’s Flat 102?" 

GDPE PADYEZD SHEST®? Fae nogb- 
e3 wecTb? ‘Where’s Entry 6? 

Most houses in our cities are large blocks of 
flats, though, of course, your friend may live in 
a former town house and then the question of 
finding one doorway among many does not arise. 

Here is a typical block of flats in Moscow: the 
entrances are usually on the rear side (‘in the 
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yard”’), while the front overlooking the street is taken 
up by shops and other communal facilities. 

Our picture also shows the typical way of indi- 
cating the house number and the name of the street. 
The plaques are illuminated in the dark; the arrow 
on them shows the direction in which the numbers 
run. Besides this. many large buildings have their 
numbers written in large black figures on the corners 
of the walls. The houses on corners have two num- 
bers, one for each street, like this: 18/2 (read as 
VASPIMNATSAT® DROP? DVA_ BocemuajiilaTb 
TpoOb — 4Ba). 

In the yard of the largest blocks there is often 
a school, or a kindergarten, etc.. and sports facilities. 

Most buildings have no doorkeepers at the entries, 
and you have to work the lift yourself. Usually at 
the entrance or in the cabin of the lift there is a table 
showing the numbers of the flats and the floors 
they are on. There are other notices and announce- 
ments which need not bother you (they concern 
using the lift for carrying children and luggage, 
closing the doors, or even pertain to the social life 
of this particular building, and so on). On leaving 
the lift you are not required to close the inner door, 
but it will cause no harm if you do. Most lifts in 
Moscow’s dwelling houses have a loud-speaker system 
through which you can call the operator in case 
something goes wrong. 

If you come across a lift-operator (usually a wom- 
an), you simply tell her (for example): 

PPATY Y (ITASH), PAZHALUSTA! Tis- 
TbIM (9Tax). NOKasTyncTa! ‘The fifth (floor), 
please!” 
or. if the cardinal numbers seem easier: 
(ITASH) PPAT’. PAZHALUSTA! (3tax) 
HATb. WoxastyHcta! (Floor) five. please!’, 
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rOPoKOFO 


or. for that matter: 
KVART?IRA STO DVA. Kaaprupa cro apa. 

“Flat 102’. 
It is worthwhile noting that in the Soviet Union 
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storeys are counted in a simple fashion, the “ground 
floor” being called “the first floor’—-PPERVYY 
ITASH nepssim stax (as in the United States). 
So the British “first floor” is the Russian ‘‘second 
floor” —-FTAROY ITASH sropon 31rax, and so on. 

You are standing on the landing in front of the 
door of your friend’s flat. You press the door bell, 
and he opens the door. You exchange handshakes and 

ZDRASTUYT?PI. 3apasctsyite. ‘Hello’. 
You are introduced to the members of his family 
according to our Problem 1. You continue with: 

OCHIN® PR®IYATNA. Ouenp npuatuo. 
‘I'm very glad.’ 

We will assume your friend or somebody in the 
household speaks English and acts as an interpreter. 
In the Soviet Union English is spoken (perhaps 
not always fluently) and understood by many more 
people than is Russian in any other country. So, 
making this assumption, we won't interfere with 
your talk. We can say only a few words that 
might be helpful when you take your seat at the 
dinner table. A prompt seating of guests at the dinner 
table is a strictly observed tradition of Russian 
hospitality. 

The dinner table is not the place for a serious 
conversation. 

Here are the most common and important phrases 
you will need: 

(ZA) VASHA ZDAROV®YE! (3a) Baume 
3noposse! ‘(To) your health!’ (This is close 
to the English ‘“Cheers!’’) 

PAZHALUSTA, ISHCHO! [loxa:yucra, 
ee! “Some more, please!” 

SPAS*IBA. BOL®SHI NPIMAGU. Cnacm- 
60, Gonpute He Mory. “Thanks, I’m full.” 

The hostess will be secretely waiting for you to say: 
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OCHIN® FKUSNA or KAK FKUSNA! 
OueuHb BkycHo! or Kak Bkycno! ‘It’s very 
tasty!’ or ‘How very tasty!’ 

KAK NAZYVAITSA ETA (BLSUDA)? Kak 
Ha3bIBaeTca 39TO O10q0? ‘What do you 
call this (dish)? 

VY SAMPI ETA GATOVPIL®I? Boar ca- 
MH 3TO roroBuM? ‘Did you prepare (cook) 
this yourself?’ 

The more you eat and drink, the greater your 
host’s and hostess’s pleasure will be. As to the 
rules of behaviour at the table, they are no different 
from those in Europe, but are not so strictly 
observed. The best line will be to act exactly as you 
are accustomed to doing at home. Nobody will pay 
any attention or draw any conclusions if you use 
your fork and knife indiscriminately. 


PROBLEM 8 
AT THE HOTEL 


If you stay in an Intourist hotel, you will hardly 
need our help. As a rule, the staff there will speak 
to you in English, and there is also a special inter- 
preters’ service. 

Nevertheless, here is a list of words that you 
may find handy, especially if you stay in a hotel not 
run by Intourist. 

GASTPINPITSA rocrunnua ‘hotel’; 

BAGASH Oarax ‘luggage’, ‘baggage’: 

KAMPIRA HRAN?YEN*IYA KaMepa Xpa- 
Henua ‘left-luggage room’. 

Besides you should know these names of places. 
(You will be able to find out where they are situat- 
ed by placing the word GD®E “Where is... ?’ before 
any of these words.) 
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NOUTA ‘Post Office’ 


PECTOPAH ‘Restaurant’ 
| KA®E ‘Cafe’ 
BY®ET ‘Snack-bar’ 
| NAPHKMAXEPCKAS 
MY2KCKAA *Barber’s’ 
XKEHCKASA ‘Hairdresser’s’ 


You may order your meals to be brought to 
your room for an additional 10 per cent charge. 
We'll tell you about having meals in public places 
later—in Problem 15. For the time being, we will 
only warn you that almost all restaurants are closed 
before midday and after 11 p.m., and nearly all 
cafes are closed before 8-9 a.m. and after 1] p.m. 
So before 8-9 a.m. and after 11 p.m. you can only 
get something to eat in ‘buffets’ in large hotels or 
airports and railway stations. 

On leaving your room you are expected to hand 
in the key to the floor manager, who sit at a desk 
on every floor, or to the desk at the entrance in 
smaller hotels. Returning, you say: NOMPIR... Ho- 
mep... "Room... and get your key. Here you can also 
inquire about services like laundering, pressing and 
ironing of clothes, dry-cleaning, repairs, etc. 

Here are some phrases which may come in handy: 

MOZHNA PAST®IRAT® ETA? Moxno 
mocTupaTb 39ToO? ‘Can | have it washed? 
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MOZHNA PACHIST®IT®? ETA? Mono 
TIOUHCTHTB 3TO? ‘Can I have it dry-cleaned ?” 

MOZHNA PACHIN?PIT®? ETA? Moxno mo- 
YIHHTb 3TO? “Can I have it repaired? 

MOZHNA PR®ISHIT? ETA? Moxuo mpu- 
wuTb 3To? ‘Can I have it sewn up?’ 

It is impossible to explain all this to someone 
without a thorough knowledge of the everyday lan- 
guage, but the preceding phrases are enough to make 
clear your wishes. After that you can _ produce 
the thing itself and show her what you want to be 
done to it. 

More complicated and detailed information can be 
received, of course, in the BPURO APSLUZHI- 
VANPIYA BIOPO OBCJTYKUBAMHA | 
‘Service bureau’, where they usually have a person 
with a working knowledge of English. 

We shall give you here one more sentence, with 
the sincere hope that you won’t need to use it: 

MN?PE PLOHA; NUZHNA DOKTARA. 
Mue m10x0; HyKHO oKTopa. ‘I feel bad; 
I need a doctor.’ 

Incidentally, medical services in the Soviet Union 

are free. 


PROBLEM 9 
SIGNS, POSTERS, ETC. 


While strolling about in a foreign city one al- 
ways tries to read the signs, posters, advertisements, 
etc. Magnetically and quite irresistibly they arrest 
the attention of any foreigner whether he speaks 
the country’s language or not. 

The most striking thing about our cities for an 
English-speaking visitor will probably be the ab- 
sence of proper names on the signs and advertise- 
ments. Since all the enterprises are public and state 
property, proper names are used only when an enter- 
prise is named after a well-known person; for exam- 
ple. Moscow’s largest car factory 1s named after its 
first director: 

ZAVOT IMPINPI LETIHACHOVA § 3aB0i, 
uMenu JImxayepa ‘the Likhachev Auto 
Works’. Lit. ‘The factory named in honour 
of Likhachev’. 

Most of the streets and squares in Soviet cities 
are also named after famous statesmen. scientists, 
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poets or writers; for example, in Moscow we have: 


LPENPINSKAY PRASPPEKT Jiénnncknu 
mipocnext “Lenin Avenue’: 
ULPITSA GORPKAVA yauua Topsxoro 
‘Gorky Street’; 
PLOSHCHIT® PUSHK®INA — noomaazp 
Tlyiukuxua ‘Pushkin Square’; 
and so on. 

In our streets you will see many special stands, 
some with posters showing what’s on in the theatre, 
cinema and concert-hall, and some, perhaps to your 
surprise, displaying today’s newspapers. Besides, as 
in any major city anywhere, you can see many signs 
in the streets of Moscow, Leningrad and other Soviet 
cities and towns. 

The most important of them are translated and 
explained in this Problem. (They are arranged alpha- 
betically.) 


ATITEKA APT°EKA ‘Chemist’s shop, drug-store’ 
(though it isn’t in the least a ‘‘drug-store” in the 
American sense of the word and doesn’t sell any- 
thing besides medicine and medical goods, but these 
include soap, toothpaste, eau-de-Cologne, etc.). Many 
patented remedies have particular names, but since 
Latin roots are widely used both in English and 
Russian names of medicines, you can probably get 
what you want without any trouble by writing the 
name down and showing it to the chemist. Many 
medicines are sold only when prescribed. When look- 
ing at the display of over-the-counter remedies you 
will see these inscriptions: 

Or rososnon Gon “For headaches’, 

OT x*Ke.1y04HBIX 3a00.1eBaHHH “For stomach trou- 
bles”. 

Ot upoctyei (rpunna) “For the cold (flu) 
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The relevant remedies are arranged under each of 
these inscriptions. 

The same remedies are also available at special 
stalls, and at rail and airway terminuses. They are 
called 

ATITEKAPCKHE TOBAPBI AP*TPEKARSKII 
TAVARY ‘Medical goods’. A large chemist’s shop 
will also have a counter with the sign 

«Ontuka» ‘Optician’s’, where it is possible to have 
new spectacles fitted and old ones repaired. A doc- 
tor’s prescription is not necessary. 

The sign 

ATITEKA JIEXKYPHAS ‘Duty chemist’s’ means 
that this particular shop stays open until late at 
night. Sedatives, sleeping pills and the like are nor- 
mally sold only on prescription and are used in this 
country far less frequently than abroad. 

BJIMHHAA BLPINNAYA, a cafe specializing 
in bliny, very tasty Russian pancakes, served hot and 
eaten either with smetana (thick sour cream), or 
honey, or caviare. 

BYKHHUCTHYECKHH MATA3HH BUK?I- 
NPISTICHISKAY MAGAZ?PIN ‘Second-hand 
books’. See Problem 13. 

BY JIOUHAA BULACHNAYA ‘bakery’, very of- 
ten BYJIOMHAA-KOHIUHTEPCKAH BULACH- 
NAYA-KAND?*ITPIRSKAYA ‘confectioner’s’. Very 
often instead of these signs you'll see simply: XJIEB 
HLPEP ‘bread’. 

Besides many sorts of bread (both “brown” and 
“‘white’’), you can buy there all kinds of cakes, 
sweets, sugar, jam, etc. Many shops also have a 
counter serving hot coffee, tea, kefir (a sort of yo- 
ghurt), milk, etc. See also Problem 10. 

TACTPOHOM GASTRANOM ‘Delicatessen’. It 
differs from the other food shops in its wide choice 
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of goods, but not in prices. It has many depart- 
ments named as though they were smaller independ- 
ent shops. See Problem 11. 

PPAMILIACTHUKH GRAMPLASTPINKI 
‘Gramophone records’. These are shops or counters 
at department stores dealing in gramophone records 
of all kinds (classical and light music, folk songs 
and dances, jazz and pop music, etc.). The larger 
shops of this kind are also known by other names 
(e.g. MEJIOQUHA MPILOD®IYA). See Problem 13. 

«HETCKHH MHP» DPETSKAY MBPIR (Jit. 
“Children’s World’’) is a large department store sell- 
ing all kinds of goods for children. All the shops 
belonging to this chain are extremely popular among 
parents, who are sometimes more drawn to the ‘““Me- 
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chanical Toys” and “Do It Yourself’ departments 
than the children themselves! 

JIOM... DOM... “House (of).... There are nu- 
merous large “specialized” shops called Jlom 66ysn, 
Jjom cbapdopa, 40m Kuuru, etc. DOM OBUV?*I, 
DOM FARFORA, DOM KN?PIG?L etc. “House 
of Footwear’, ‘House of Chinaware’, ‘House of 
Books’. 

MTPYINKH IGRUSHK?! ‘Toys’. Either a de- 
partment of «JJerckun mMup» (which see under this 
heading) or a separate shop for children’s toys. 

KAHLITOBAPbI KANTSTAVARY is an abbre- 
viation of KAHITEJIAPCKHE TOBAPbI KANT- 
SILPARSK?*II TAVARY ‘Stationery’. Both are used 
for shops or departments selling paper, notebooks, 
albums, calendars, writing instruments, staples, clips, 
etc. Here you can also find typewriters, dictaphones, 
tape-recorders, reels of tape and compact cassettes. 

KA®@E KAFE ‘Cafe’. See Problem 15. 

KHHO K®INO or KMHOTEATP K?INAT?I- 
ATR ‘Cinema’. See Problem 16. 

KHHI'WU KN?PIG?*I ‘Books’. See Problem 13. 

KOJIBACbI KALBASY ‘Sausage’. A meat shop 
specializing in various kinds of sausage. 

KOMMUCCHOHHbIH MATA3HH KAMPIS?*I- 
ONNYY MAGAZPIN. ‘Second-hand shop’. These 
shops undertake to sell (“on commission’) various 
items for private persons and deal mainly in cloth- 
ing, but also have curiosities and antiques. We 
advise you to visit the following shops: in Moscow— 
5 Dimitrov Street; in Leningrad—54 Nevsky Ave- 
nue. These shops are like museums and you may 
even find truly fine paintings, water-colours and an- 
tiques. However, when buying an item you must 
inquire about customs regulations and get the appro- 
priate document from the shop’s manager, because 
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some pictures. books, and antiques are not al- 
lowed to be exported from the Soviet Union. One 
other point is that these shops don't take things 
‘*on commission” from foreign citizens. The analo- 
gous shops for books are called ByknnucrH4eckHu 
mara3uu (which see under this heading). 

KOHCEPBbI KANS?ERVY is a very imprecise 
name. Though the word means “tinned foods”, these 
shops also sell fruits, wines, and fruit juices. 

KYJIbTTOBAPbI KUL®TTAVARY. Lit: ‘Cul- 
ture wares’. These are shops selling musical instru- 
ments, games, sports goods, etc. Thev are somewhat a 
combination of KAHLIITOBAPbI, CHOPTTOBAPbI 
and even MPPYIUKH. ; 

MEXJITYTOPOAHBIF TEJIEBOH MEZHDU- 
GARODNAY T*IL®IFON. See Problem 17. 

MEJIOAUA M*ILOD?TYA ‘Melody’ (See 
PPAMITIACTHHKN) 

MEXA M®IHA ‘Furs’. These shops sell all kinds 
of excellent furs 

MOJIOKO MALAKO ‘Milk’, ‘Dairy’, ‘Cream- 
ery. ; 
MOPO?KEHOE MAROZHINAYE ‘Ice-cream’. 
KA®E-MOPOX)KEHOE KAFE-MAROZHINAYE 
‘Ice-cream Parlour’. In the latter you can also buy 
juices and soft drinks. 

ObYBb OBUF® ‘Footwear’. . 

OBOIM OVASHCHI or more often OBO- 
IWH-@MPYKTbI OVASHCHI-FRUKTY ‘Green- 
grocery’ (Vegetables and Fruit). 

OJEXK]A ADPEZHDA ‘Clothes’. This can be 
MY2KCK AA OJEKAA MUSHSKAYA AD°EZH- 
DA ‘Men’s clothes’. KEHCKAA OTEKIA ZHENS- 
KAYA AD®EZHDA ‘Women’s clothes’ or JLETC- 
KAH OARIKAA DPETSKAYA ADPEZHDA ‘Chil- 
dren’s clothes’. See Problem 12. 
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MAMMPOCbI-CHPAPETbI-TABAK PAP?I- 
ROSY —-SPIGARPETY--TABAK — ‘Tobacconist’s’. 
Cigarettes, Tobacco, etc. See Problem 11. 

TIAPHKM AXEPCKASH PARPIKMAHPIRSKA- 
YA. As you already know, this is either a_hair- 
dresser’s (if preceded by KEHCKAA ZHENSKAYA 
“Women’s’) or a barber shop (if preceded by MY2K- 
CKAH MUSHSKAYA ‘Men’s’). You will also find 
a sign MAHHKIOP MANPIK®UR ‘Manicure’. 

NAP®IOMEPHA PARFPUMPERPIYA  ‘Perfu- 
mery 

i1EJIbMEHHAS PPIL>M®ENNAYA and IIH- 
POXKKOBAS PPFRASHKOVAYA are cafes special- 
izing in traditional Russian pelmeni (Siberian meat 
dumplings) or pirozhki (small patties or pies with 
various stuffings, usuallv eaten with meat broth). 
See also BJIMHHA®S and WIATIVIBIMMHAS. 
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MOJAPKH PADARK?®I, ‘Gift shop’, of late 
more often called CYBEHUPbI ‘Souvenirs’. See 
Problem 1/4. 

MOUTA POCHTA ‘Post office’. It usually has 
telegraph and telephone services as well. That’s why 
the sign often says: HOUTA—-TEJIEDOH-— TEJIE. 
TPA®. See Problem 17. 


PAJIMO(TOBAPDI) RAD*IO(TAVARY) ‘Radio 
and TV Goods’. 

PECTOPAH R®ISTARAN ‘Restaurant’. See 
Problem 15. 

COKH, TA3MPOBAHHAA BOJIA, COKH- 
BOAbI SOK*I, GAZPIROVANAYA VADA, SO- 
KPI-VODY. Juices, Aerated Water (Fizzy Drinks)’. 
See Problem 11. 

COW3IIEYATB =SAYUSPYICHAT® ‘Soviet 
Press’. These kiosks are widespread. In addition to 
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newspapers they sell journals, magazines, inexpen- 
sive books, postcards, stamps, cigarettes and even 
souvenirs. See Problem 13. 

CHMPABOUHOE BHKOPO SPRAVACHNAYE 
B®URO ‘Inquiry Bureau’. These are standard kiosks, 
where, for a song, you can get almost any inform- 
ation—from a person’s address (if you give his 
name and age) to the best way of reaching your 
destination. Their popularity is partly due to the 
fact that telephone directories are little used in the 
Soviet Union; in particular, they are not to be found 
in public call boxes (although they are published and 
are on sale). 

CYBEHUHPbI SUV®INPIRY ‘Souvenirs’. See 
Problem 14. : 

TEJIETPA® TIL°IGRAF ‘Telegraph’. See Prob- 
lem 17. 

TEJIE®OH TIL?PIFON ‘Telephone’. MEXKJLY- 
FOPOAHbIA TEJIE®OH M°?IZHDUGAROD- 
NAY T?IL?IFON ‘Long-distance Telephone’. TE- 
JIEDOH-ABTOMAT TIL?IFON-AFTAMAT _ or 
TAKCO®OH TAKSAFON ‘Public Telephone’. See 
Problem 17. 

TKAHHM TKAN?PI ‘Draper’s’. Only some of these 
shops have tailoring departments. 

YHUBEPMAL UNPIVYIRMAK (abbreviation 
for YHHBEPC AJIBHbIH MATA3HH UN?PIVPIR 
SALENYY MAGAZP?IN ‘Department Store’. These 
shops sell all kinds of goods. See Problem 12. 

@®OTOTOBAPbI FOTA-TAVARY. — ‘Photo- 
graphic Goods’. This is a shop where cameras, cine- 
cameras, optical fittings for thera, films, chemicals, 
etc. can be bought. To have your photo taken, you 
have to go to a “photography shop” called variously: 
MOTO, ®POTOTPA®HA. 

LIBETbI TSV®ITY ‘Flower Shop’, ‘Florist’s’. 
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WAWWJIBIMHAA SHASHLYCHNAYA. This is a 
small cafe specializing in the Caucasian dish called 
shashlyk (pieces of mutton roasted on a spit, rath- 
er like an American barbecue). 

JJIEKTPOTOBAPbI = ILPEKTRA-TAVARY 
‘Electrical Goods’. This is a shop dealing in electric 
irons, washing machines, light-fixtures, light bulbs, 
etc. It is also often called «CBET» SVPET ‘Light’. 

fOBEJIHPHBIE VBAEJUAA YUVYILIRNYI 
IZD°ELPIYA ‘Jewellery’. See Problem 14. 

As we have already mentioned, many shops now 
have fancy names. Usually you'll be able to make 
a good guess as to what they deal in: «MAPH- 
HA», «JIFO TMV JIA», «CBETJIAH A», «TATBAH A», 
«M AITEHbKA» MAR®INA, LPUDMPILA, SV?I- 
TLANA, TAT? YANA, MASHINPKA, all bearing 
very popular women’s names, sell ladies’ clothes; the 
last one is for little girls. 

«APMEHHA» ARMPENPIYA ‘Armenia’ is a 
food shop specializing in the produce of this Un- 
ion Republic, while «BAH A», «BJIACTA», «JIEHT- 
WHI», «BAJIATOH», «BAPHA», «BYKYP», 
«A JTPAH» VANDA, VLASTA, LP?EYPTSIK, BA- 
LATON, VARNA, BUKUR, YADRAN are the 
names of Moscow shops selling goods from Poland. 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia, re- 
spectively. 

You may also be interested in knowing the fol- 
lowing words, which you're sure to come across in 
the street: 

NOJIMKJIHHHKA PALPIKLEINPIKA. ‘Clinic’ 
(similar to an outpatients department in a hospital). 

BOJIBHHLITA BAL?N?PITSA ‘Hospital’. 


PROBLEM 10 


A VISIT TO A BAKERY 
AND A CONFECTIONERY. SOVIET MONEY 


In Soviet shops (which all belong to the State 
Or cooperative organisations!) you usually choose 
your purchase, go to the cash-desk, pay the necessa- 
ry sum to the cashier, get a 4uex CHEK ‘check’ 
and receive your purchase on handing this check to 
the assistant at the counter. In manufactured goods 
shops (IPOMTOBAPDBI) the assistant helping you 
with your purchase writes out and gives you a slip 
of paper describing the thing you have chosen. This 
is also called a 4ek ‘check’ and while paying money 
at the cash-desk you must hand it to the cashier: 
the cashier will stamp it and return it to you to- 
gether with the other “check”. certifying your pay- 
ment. Then you get your purchase on the presenta- 
tion of these two “checks”. 
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In large department stores, you generally get your 
purchase at a special place marked BbIJJAUA ITO- 
KYHMOK VYDACHA PAKUPAK. In exchange for 
your two “‘checks” the senior assistant working there 
will make sure that your purchase is the right size, 
price, etc. and pack it for you. This counter is often 
called and marked KANTROL? ‘Checking-up count- 
er’. 

As you can see, Soviet shops work differently 
from British or American ones. 

The phrase you'll need most in shops is: 

PAKAZHIT?*I, PAZHALUSTA, (VOT) 
ETA... TloxaoxnTe, noxkasyiicTa, BOT STO... 
‘Please show me that (there)...’ 

You can guide the shop-assistant with: 

NPET, NPIETA, A (VOT) ETA. RPADAM... 
Het, ne 3To, a (BOT) 39TO. Panom... “No, 
not that, but that (there)... Next to it... 

In the last resort you may point at the thing 
you want with your finger. 

The next step is: 

SKOL’KA ETA STOIT? Cxonbko 9To 
crout? ‘How much is it?” 

Though in most cases prices are clearly indicat- 
ed in the shop-windows and at the counter, you 
may need to ask this question. 

Here you may have trouble making out the 
numbers the assistant reels off in answer to your 
query. We recommend that you either (1) take out 
your notebook and resort to the familiar: 

NAP®ISHIT?I, PAZHALUSTA, SKOL*KA 
STOIT... Hanuuimte, noxalyucta, CKOJIb- 
Ko cTout. ‘Please write down how much 
it costs.’ 
or (2) say to the assistant: 
PAFTARDPIT?], PAZHALUSTA, M?®ED- 
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LPINNA. Tloptopute, noxasyucta, Med- 
sleHHo. “Repeat that slowly, please.’, 
if, of course, you have been practising your Rus- 
sian numerals, as set out on page 22. 

And you’ll still have to watch out for the follow- 
ing in the answer: a number and RUBL?A or 
RUBL?EY, another number again and KAPPEY- 
K?I or KAPPEIK, e.g.: apa, (Tp, yeTbIpe) py6ma, 
NATb (UlecTb...) pyOmev, WBe (TPH, YeTbIpe) KONeHKH, 
NATb (iecTb...) koneek. DVA (TRI, CH®ITYR?I) 
RUBL?PA, P®AT?® (SHEST?...) RUBLPEY, DV°E 
(TReI, CHPITYRYI) KAPPEYK®I, PPAT® 
(SHEST?®...) KAP®EIK ‘two (three, four) roubles, 
five (six...) roubles, two (three, four) copecks, five 
(six...) copecks’. After numerals Russian nouns change 
their form, so don’t let it confuse you that “rouble” 
will be nominative singular in the combination STO 
SORAK AD*IN RUBL® cto copok ogMH pyOJIb 
‘141 roubles’ and then turn into either STO SORAK 
DVA RUBLDA cto copok Ba py6s1a “142 roubles’ 
(genitive singular) or STO SORAK PPAT® RUB- 
LPEY cto copox matb py6sieu ‘145 roubles’ (gen- 
itive plural) in other combinations. 


By the way, prices are often given simply in nu- 
merals without the specification ‘rouble(s)’ or ‘co- 
peck(s), e.g.: STO SORAK AD®IN.- DVATSAT? 
CTO COPOK OJMH — ABaauaTb “141 roubles 20 copecks’. 
An important point for you to remember is that when 
you are paying at the cash-desk you must name the 
price correctly (unless the assistant has written it down 
for you in your notebook or you have a “check” 
where the price is always given). 

By the way, in a large Moscow or Leningrad 
shop there is sure to be somebody at hand who 
understands English well enough to help you out. 
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though he may be shy of interfering himself. There- 
fore, you'd do better to address the people round 
you in English: “Does anybody here understand 
English?” 

Now let us visit a bakery. Since we are grain- 
growing country (in which even the word xue6o- 
cosmpcTBOo HL®IBASOL®STVA ‘hospitality’ includes 
the concept of bread, coming from ‘bread and salt’ - 
the two traditional products presented to guests as 
a symbol of welcome), we have a great choice of 
various sorts of bread: BPELYY HL?EP Gest xne6 
‘white (wheat) bread’ and CHORNAY HL?°EP uep- 
HbIM xue0 “brown (/it.: ‘black’) bread’, the latter a 
traditional and integral part of the Russian cuisine. 
We have many words to denote these sorts of bread, 
and the shapes in which they are sold. Below are a 
few of these words: 

BUHANKA O6yxanxka, a loaf, usually of 
“brown bread’ (as a rule, 12-22 copecks). 
BATON O6atou, a long round loaf, usually 
of ‘white bread’ (9-60 copecks). 
BULKA O6ynka, a roll of ‘white bread’ 
(there are various kinds of such rolls -7 or more 
copecks).* 

Bread comes in different varieties, e.g. brown 
bread in “‘buhankas” can be BARAD*INSKAY, 
ZAVARNOY, RZHANOY OOpodMHCKIH, 3aBapHOK, 
pxanon ‘Borodino’, ‘parboiled’, ‘rye’. etc. These 
words fit into the sentences you already know well: 
PAZHALUSTA, CHORNAY-BUHANKA (POL- 
BUHANK?I). Mookasyucta, 4epribiit- 6yxanka (mos 
OyxaHKH). “Brown. please: a loaf (half a loaf). 


* In Leningrad 6yiKa is used for every shape or sort of 
white bread. 
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PAZHALUSTA, BULKA 
ADNA (DV?E...). TMoxa- 


syucta. OyIka~ onHa 
(ape...). ‘A roll, please one 
(two...)’. 


You are sure to be in- 

terested in our confectione- 
ry. Here are some possible 
requests: 
PAZHALUSTA KANPF°®E- 
TY M*ISHKA. K®PILO. 
Tloxkanylicta, KOHeTbI 
«Myiuka»- KM10. *“Mish- 
ka” chocolates, please—a 
kilo.” 

KPILO kuuo is an accept- 
‘ed abbreviation of ‘kilo- 
gramme’. and it does not 
change for the plural. How- 
ever, you will probably 
more often use the word 


GRAM rpamm ‘gramme’, which is also used in 
one and the same form: 


PAZHALUSTA. KANFPETY (ZA DVA 
RUBL*A KPILO)- STO GRAM (DV?°ES- 
T®] GRAM, TR°ISTA GRAM). Tloxa- 
syicta, KoHdeTsI (3a Ba pyOA Kn) 
cTO rpamM (BecTH rpaMM, TpiicTa rpaMM). 
‘Sweets (at two roubles a_ kilo) 100 
grammes (200 grammes, 300 grammes). 
please.” 


All measures in the Soviet Union being decimal. 

we have no direct equivalent for a pound. 
We strongly recommend that you_try our special 
type of cakes, called PPIROZHNAYE nupoxuoe: 
PAZHALUSTA. P®IROZHNAYE (mean- 
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ing one), ... DVA, PPAT®, etc. PPIRO- 
ZHNYH. Woxanyucta, wupoxHoe, ...0Ba, 
NAT, etc. NHpOxKHBIX. ‘A cake, please, 
.. two, five cakes’, etc. 

Although each pirozhnaye has its name, you don’t 
really have to know those names. We simply advise 
you to pay at the cash-desk (pirozhnaye have a stand- 
ard price of 15 or 22 copecks) and, on handing the 
check to the salesgirl, wait for her to aim her tongs 
at a certain piece on the display and look up at you 
inquiringly. You have only to say DA or N®ET 
(or RPADAM pagom ‘next’) and that’s all. 

Other important words: 

PPICHEN®YE ueyente ‘biscuits’ (but of very 
many sorts, the majority of which are quite different 
from their namesakes in Britain or the United States. 

The Russian word BPISKV®IT 6ucksut denotes 
a sort of pirozhnaye, which is very much like the 
English sponge-cake. 

TORT topt ‘cake’ (a much bigger item than 
pirozhnaye, but otherwise similar). 

KAROPKA kopo6xa ‘a box’, followed by a word 
specifying. its contents: KAROPKA KANF®ET xo- 
po6ka KoudeT ‘a box of sweets’, KAROPKA 
SHAKALADA kopo6xa uroKonaga ‘a box of choc- 
olates’. 

PACHKA mauka ‘a packet’, also followed by a 
word specifying its contents: PACHKA P®ICHE- 
NYA madka neyenba ‘a packet of biscuits’. 

_PLP®ITKA nanrka ‘a bar’: PLSITKA SHAKA- 
LADA IiHTKa Wokonaga ‘a bar of chocolate’. 

The cashier at a bakery is sure to know all the 
prices, so you can easily do without numerals and 
just repeat the same expressions you prepared for 
the salesgirl at the counter. And don’t forget that in 
a BYJIOUHAS —- KOHJIATEPCKAS (See Problem 
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9) you can also get a cup of coffee to have with 
your cake. So, as the Russians say, PR®IYAT- 
NAVA AP®ITSITA! IpustHoro annetuta! ‘Have 
a nice meal!’ 

All the various types of bread in the Soviet 
Union are of high quality and are inexpensive. Choc- 
olate products are rather expensive, but very tasty, 
especially some of the chocolate sweets, of which 
there is always a wide choice. 

Returning to bread, we once again would like 
to recommend that you should try our CHORNAY 
HLPEP ‘black bread’, since you’re sure to enjoy 
this rye bread which is little known in Europe. It’s 
very tasty and good for your health. A real Russian 
meal is simply unthinkable without it. You'll be 
astonished to find how different the various kinds 
are, and, if you trust the author’s taste, try BARA- 
D®INSKAY ‘Borodino bread’. 

If. from the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, you turn to the other Soviet republics, 
you'll come across the very special breads of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia~-LAVASH nasa and 
CHUREK uypex, while in the Ukraine you'll find 
PALPANPITSA nansunua. Of course, all these spe- 
cialities can be found in some bakeries and in the 
nationalities’ restaurants in Moscow. 

Oh yes, we nearly forgot to mention the ancient 
Russian white bread called KALACH xanay. Un- 
fortunately not many “bulochnayas” have it nowa- 
days. 

There are far too many confectionery goods to 
list them all here. All we can say is that we our- 
selves prefer the chocolates MISHKA ‘Bears’, which 
have on the wrapping a copy of a well-known paint- 
ing by the Russian artist, Shishkin. Morning in a 
Pine Forest. We are also partial to inexpensive 
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sweets called “Orange and Lemon Segments” and 
“Little cows” and biscuits called “Biscuits with Cin- 
namon™ and “Moscow Short-breads” (usually sold 
in 400-gramme boxes). 

As for the pirozhnaye, the authors were unable 
to arrive at a unanimous opinion. So we decided to 
give you this advice: try them all. However, we deem 
it our duty to inform you that real gourmets buy 
their PSIROZHNAYE and TORT only in a spe- 
cialized shop. Its address in Moscow is: 11 Sto- 
leshnikov pereulok (STALPESHNIKAF P®IRPIU- 
LAK). In Leningrad it will be: 46 Nevsky Avenue 
(NEFSK?I PRASPPEKT). (Above it is a fine cafe 
called SPEV®IR «Cepep» ‘the North’). Leningraders 
claim that their shop is better than the Stolesh- 
nikov shop in Moscow. Being Muscovites, we find 
it difficult to agree with them, but we leave this ques- 
tion for you to decide. 


Soviet Money. The Soviet Union has a unified 
monetary system, i.e. all the republics have the same 
banknotes and coins. Foreign currency is not accept- 
ed and should be exchanged in the State Bank. 
or in its offices at hotels and air terminals. How- 
ever, foreign currency is accepted in the “Beryozka”™ 
shops and Intourist hotels, restaurants and kiosks. 
It is a criminal offence punishable by law to ex- 
change money with private individuals. 


The basic unit of money is the RUBL? py6sb 
‘rouble’. the equivalent of 100 copecks (KAP®EY- 
KA xkonenka). 

There exist the following paper notes and coins: 

100 roubles. 50 roubles. 25 roubles. 10 roubles. 
5 roubles. 3 roubles. | rouble. 

“silver coins”. 1 rouble, 50 copecks. 20 copecks, 
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15 copecks, 10 copecks. 

“coppers” —5 (Underground, bus, trolleybus and 
tram fare), 3, 2 (useful for the public telephone) and 
I (the price of a box of matches). 

Besides these standard coins, there are special 
“jubilee” coins, issued on the 20th anniversary of the 
Victory Day of World War II, the 50th anniversa- 
ry of the Great October Socialist Revolution, and the 
100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth. All these coins 
are accepted as standard, but cannot be used in 
slot machines, (e.g. in coin dispensers at the Un- 
derground stations). 

The rates of exchange in operation in April 1987 
are as follows: 

£ 100 = 103 roubles 47 copecks and S 100 = 63 
roubles 85 copecks. 


¥ 
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PROBLEM II 


SHOPPING: IN FOOD SHOPS 


While shopping you most likely will say and hear 
from the assistants and your fellow-customers es- 
sentially the same phrases as those given in the 
previous ‘problem’, i.e. the constructions based on 
PAZHALUSTA... 

The first articles we expect to interest you are 
cigarettes and the famous Soviet ice-cream. Both are 
on sale in delicatessens ((ACTPOHOM shops) and 
in many special kiosks in the streets. In the sum- 
mer, besides numerous “‘ice-cream stalls”, you'll see 
in the streets many trailer stands with all kinds of 
Avas* tanks. Also very popular are small stands and 


* Kyas is a peculiar Russian beverage made by pouring hot 
water over bread or rusks, to which various spices, raisins, etc. 
are added. Kvas slakes thirst very well. it is both tasty and 
nourishing. Many Russians make Avas at home. The best kvas the 
authors ever drank was served at the Fregare Cafe, on Vasilievsky 
Island in Leningrad. 
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slot machines dispensing GAZPIROVANAYA VA- 
DA ra3upoBaHHas Boa, a kind of soda-water, with 
a choice of syrups. Many of these slot machines 
are without attendants: you just take and wash the 
glass yourself in a special ‘‘fountain”’ in the machine, 
and then, when you insert a coin in the slot, you 
receive a glassful of the drink. 

Ice-cream comes in dozens of varieties, and the 
display of ice-creams in the window or on the coun- 
ter always shows the prices. When buying an ice you 
should simply say: 

PAZHALUSTA, ZA DVATSAT® (KAP?E- 
IK) (or ZA P»ITNATSAT?). Tloxkasyitcra, 
3a UBaluaTh (Or 3a MATHaMUaTb) KoMeeK, 
‘I'd like to have one costing 20 copecks 
(or 15 copecks’, etc.). 

According to the authors’ taste, the best are: 
LAKAMKA ‘a chocolate-coated ice’ 
ISK*IMO ‘a chocolate-coated ice on a stick, 

an especial favourite with children’ 

To find places where ice-cream is sold, look 
for the sign 


MOPO?KEHOE 


KA®E-MOPO)KEHOE 
We also have very 


popular ‘Ice-cream Parlours’, where you can sit 
and eat your ice-cream with soda-water or chilled 
coffee. 

Tobacco shops and stands also have their own 
signs: 
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| TABAK | 
__TIATIMPOCHI -CHPAPETbI | 


Unlike ice-cream shops, where you can simply 
name the price, here you'd better give the brand as 
well. 
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Although SPIGARPETY SF®ILTRAM curapetoi 
c (unbtpom ‘filter cigarettes’ are smoked a lot, 
many Russians still stick to the traditional PAP?I- 
ROSY namnpocn ‘Russian cigarettes’ with a long 
paper holder for “cooling down the smoke’’. 

Again, we recommend that you should use the 
colloquial phrase saving you declining nouns: 

YAVA (ADNA PACHKA) I SP®ICHK?I 
(ADNA KAROPKA). «Asa» (ogHa na4- 
Ka) M cim4ku (ofHa KopoOka). “(A packet 
of) ‘“‘Java’’ and (a box of) matches’, 

The most popular brands of filter cigarettes are 
STALPICHNYI «Cronuynpie» ‘Metropolitan’ (what 
you'd call ‘‘king size” or “‘extralength’’) and NO- 
VAST® «Hosoctp» ‘News’ (smaller ones), and of 
“Russian sigarettes”: KAZBPEK «Ka36ex» “Kazbek’ 
and BPILAMOR «Benomop» ‘White Sea’. But the 
best filter cigarettes are ZALATOYE RUNO «3o- 
sloToe pyHo» ‘Golden Fleece’ (80 copecks a packet) 
and YAVA «Spa» ‘Java’ (40 or 60 copecks). 

The usual price of a packet of cigarettes is from 
to 80 copecks; matches are | or 2 copecks a 

OX. 

What about the choice of brands? Short of 
advising you not to smoke at all, we can only 
suggest that you should try them all yourself, even 
the papirosy. 

When buying drinks, you can use the same con- 
struction: 

GAZ’IROFKA — S*SPIROPAM-AD?IN 
STAKAN. [a3uposxa (a colloquial short- 
ened form for rasupoBaHHas Boa) Cc CH- 
ponoM-ogMH crakaH. “Soda-water with 
syrup—one glass’. 

Of course, you can ask for it BISPS*?IROPA 
6e3 cupona ‘without syrup’. 
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And again with juices: 

VPINAGRADNYY (SOK)—AD?IN_ STA- 
KAN. BuxorpaitHbim (COoK)—OanH Crakan. 
‘Grape juice-- one glass’. 

For Avas you will have to say: 

KVAS-ADNA KRUSHKA. Kaac - ona 
KpyxXKa. “Kvas- one glass’. 

We are sure you will like our ‘mineral waters’, 
bottled and shipped from a number of natural springs, 
mainly in the Caucasus. Many of them have been 
proved to be of medicinal value, especially the well- 
known NARZAN unap3axn ‘Narzan’ and BARZHO- 

MP?PI 6opx0mu ‘Borzhomi’. 

Beer, Avas and fruit juices are also sold in half- 
litre bottles or the same type of bottles in which 
Coca-Cola is sold. So here you may ask for: 

VPINAGRADNYY (SOK)—ADNA_ BU- 
TYLKA. Buxorpanqupm (coK)—-oaHa 6y- 
TbIIKa., ‘Grape juice—one bottle’, etc. 

Of course, there are dozens of different sorts of 
drinks; it’s up to you to investigate the possi- 
bilities. Our hint is: do your best to try our juices, 
mineral waters and different fruit drinks generally 
called : : 

FRUKTOVAYA VADA dpyxtopas soya 
‘fruit drink’ or simply 
LYIMANAT s1umonaa ‘lemonade’. 

A few words on the different types of food 
shops. The best is undoubtedly the GASTRANOM 
TacTpouomM ‘provision shop’, ‘delicatessen’. 

The difference, though, is in the choice and not 
in the quality or the prices. But all the same this 
makes them better places to shop. You can also find 
many foreign products here: Bulgarian tobaccos., 
mango juice from India, ete. 

The most popular Moscow delicatessens are: 
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Tactrponom No 1, ysinma Poppxoro, 14 (14 Gor- 
ky Street), 

Tacrpouom Ne 2, Apoar, 54/2 (54/2 Arbat Street). 

Another good provision shop is on the ground 
floor of the biggest Moscow department store 
‘GUM’, and the newest of all, with a big self- 
service department. is in Kalinin Avenue. 

In Leningrad, the biggest gustronom is in Nevsky 
Avenue. 

The smaller food shops with the sign 


NPOJOBOJIbCTBEHHbIM MATA3HH 


or just ROAST are in fact small 


gastronoms with usually only a few departments. 
These shops bear the following signs: 


MACO ‘Meat’ 
PbIBA ‘Fish’ 
KOJIBACbI ‘Sausage’ 
MOJIOKO *Milk’ 
bAKAJIEA ‘Groceries’ 
COKH- BOADbI ‘Fruit Juices 
and Mineral 
Water’ 
XJIEbB ‘Bread’ 
BY JIOUHASA-KOH UU - ‘Baker’s and 
TEPCKAS Confectioner’s 
TABAK ‘Tobacco’ 
MOPO)KEHOE ‘Ice-cream’ 
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Under the sign MsACO (MPASA ‘meat’), 
whether it is a specialized shop or a department 
in a gastronom, you can buy various sorts of meat 
and meat products ready to cook. You can find the 
exact names of the goods in the counter display 
or on a board at the entrance to the shop, usually 
under the heading: 

Cerojna B mpogaxe:... ‘On Sale Today....’ 

In the meat shop you'll probably want to know 
what the frozen dough balls usually with a meat 
stuffing and called PPILP?MPENP*I nempmenu are. 
Originally a Siberian dish, they are very popular 
now throughout the country: inside the dough there 
is a spicy filling. All you have to do is to put 
them in boiling water for a few minutes, fish them 
out and eat them with various sauces, especially 
Smetana ‘sour cream’. 


rACTPOHOMHA 


In (don’t con- 


fuse it with TACTPOHOM ‘gastro- 


nom'!), often subdivided into KOJIBACA ‘sausage’, 
KOHCEPBBI ‘tinned goods’, etc., you can find a 
good choice of semi-prepared meat products, tinned 
and otherwise. Besides various sorts of sausage, 
including various kinds of 
KAPCHONAYA KALBASA kon4eHas kouI- 
6aca ‘smoked sausage’, 
VARPONAYA KALBASA sapeHas Kom6a- 
ca ‘boiled sausage’, etc., they sell 
VeICHINA BeTunHa ‘ham’. 
SASPISK®I cocucku ‘frankfurters’ 
and much more. 
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In |_BAKAJEA | (BAKALEYA ‘groce- 
ry’), you might need to know the difference between 
SAHARNYY PPISOK caxapHbIM TecoK 
‘granulated sugar’ 
and . : 

SAHAR RAF®INAT caxap-paduHaa ‘lump 

sugar’. 

KOF°E xoge ‘coffee’, in our opinion, should 
be bought either in all kinds of boxes or tins, or 
as beans, which the assistant in any large shop will 
grind for you if requested. If you buy coffee in a 
box or tin, look out for the inscription Kobe ua- 
TypaJibHbiM (6e3 uMKOpHa) “Pure coffee (without 
chicory)’, because there are many substitutes on sale 
which, we are afraid, you won’t like. 


In a MOJ1OKO | (MALAKO (‘milk’) shop 
or department, you will see a really astonishing 
choice of products, and we recommend you to try 
as many as possible. 

Unfortunately, we haven’t time to go into all the 
different types of dairy products. We must mention, 
however, a few excellent products akin to yoghurt 
or buttermilk: 

K®IFPIR xecup ‘kefir’, 

RPAZHINKA psxenka ‘soured baked milk’, 

PRASTAKVASHA  mpocroxsallia = ‘sour 

milk’, 
You really must try them and our famous SMPI- 
TANA ‘sour cream’ as well. Among the different 
cheeses (SYR) we recommend that you should taste 
RASPIYSKAY poccuucknu ‘Russian’, SAVPET- 
SKAY cosetckun ‘Soviet’, KASTRAMSKOY xoct- 
POMCKOH ‘Kostroma’, PASHAHONSKAY TIOLUEX OH- 
cxunH ‘Poshekhonye’, UKRAINSKAY yxpanucxuu 
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‘Ukrainian’ and also BRYNZA Opptn3a ‘sheep's 
milk cheese’, originally traditional among the Central 
Asian and Caucasian nationalities of the Soviet Union. 

We also recommend that you try our TVAROK 
TBopor, a kind of Russian cottage cheese from cow’s 
milk. 

If you buy MASLA macuo ‘butter’, make it a 
point to obtain VALAGOTSKAYE sosorogckoe 
‘Vologda (butter). (Vologda Region is as famous 
for its butter in the Soviet Union as is Den- 
mark in Europe.) 


We hardly need comment on | BHUHO 


(VPINO ‘wine’), | OBOMIM-®PYKTBI 


OVASHCHI-FRUKTY ‘vegetables and fruit’) and 
the other specialized shops or gastronom departments. 
One more reminder of the indispensable phrase: 
PAZHALUSTA, TVAROK (SASPISKPI, 
KOF®E, etc.)-DV°EST®I GRAM. [lo- 
*KaslyHcra, TBOpor (cocucKu, Kode, etc.)— 
BecTH rpaMM. ‘Will you give me cottage- 
cheese (sausages, coffee, etc.) -two hundred 
grammes? 
to which you can easily add: 
AGURTSY orypubi ‘cucumbers’, 
PAM?PIDORY nomuazopsr ‘tomatoes’, 
YABLAK®I s6s10Kxu ‘apples’, 
VPINAGRAT sBuxorpad ‘grapes’, etc. 
And again: : 
PAZHALUSTA, MALAKO-ADNA BU- 
TYLKA. Toxa.styucta, Momoxo-—oHa 6y- 
TEuIka. “Will you give me milk —one bot- 
tle?’ 
Nowadays many products are sold in pre-pack- 
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aged or semi-prepared form. Milk and other liquid 
products are mainly sold in plastic or paper cartons 
of 0.5 or 1.0 litre, and sometimes in 0.5 litre glass 
bottles. 

By the way, a date is stamped on all such prod- 
ucts; in the case of bottles, which usually have no 
paper labels, it is written on the metal cap, the col- 
our of which corresponds to the name of the prod- 
uct: white silver for ‘milk’, gold for ‘baked milk’, 
green for ‘kefir’, brown stripes for ‘cream’, etc. But 
in most shops you can still buy butter, cheese, 
coffee, meat, sausage, fish, etc., by weight, i.e. 
the assistant will cut the required amount from bulk, 
weigh it, and hand it to you on your presentation 
of the check. 

However, nowadays the self-service system is 
becoming more and more widespread. The ‘super- 
market’ type of shop called YHABEPCAM saves 
time and effort, nevertheless, many people still prefer 
to go to the smaller specialized shops, such as: 


uAH- KO®E | ‘Tea and Coffee’ shops, where 
they can always find a wide variety of tea blends. 

We'd like you to try our ‘dry wines’ (SUHOYE 
V®INO) which are either 

BeELAYE 6enoe ‘white’ or 
KRASNAYE xpacuoe ‘red’. 

In our judgement, the best are the Georgian 
white wines TSINANDAL?I (L[wnanganu), GURD- 
ZHAAN?I (fypmxKaauy), TPIBPIANPI (Tu6nann); 
the Georgian red wines TILPIAN®I (Tenuanu), 
MUKUZANPI (Myxy3aun), SAPPIRAV®! (Cane- 
pasu) and the Moldavian KABERNE (Ka6epue). 

We believe you'll like SAVPETSKAYE SHAM- 
PANSKAYE (cosetckoe miammauckoe ‘Soviet cham- 
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pagne’)—rather different from the genuine French, 
but very tasty. It comes in the following sorts: 
SLATKAYE cnagkoe ‘sweet’ 
PALUSLATKAYE  nonycnanxoe  ‘semi- 
sweet’, : 
PALUSUHOYE nonycyxoe ‘semi-dry’, 
SUHOYE cyxoe ‘dry’. 

So, when food-shopping in the Soviet Union do 
not forget our dairy products, mineral water and, 
of course, our ice-cream. 

Here’s some more useful information. Although 
cigars are on sale everywhere (including very good 
Cuban ones), Russians hardly ever smoke them, and 
though you seldom see a Russian with a pipe, you 
will find a good choice of pipe tobacco and pipes 
in many large specialized shops and at tobacco stalls. 

Just one warning: smoking is not allowed in public 
places —in the Underground, on buses, in shops (even 
in a tobacco shop), in museums, in the auditoriums 
of cinemas and theatres, etc. Announcements to this 
effect (corresponding to the English “No Smoking’’) 
are: 


HE KYPHTb | | Y HAC HE KYPAT 


| IIPOCbBA HE KYPHTb 


KYPHTb BOCIIPEMIAETCA | 


But even if there is no announcement of this 
type, you’d better make sure if smoking is allowed. 
To find out you simply ask: 

MOZHNA KURPIT?? MoxnHo kyputp? 
“May I smoke?’ 
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PROBLEM 12 
SHOPPING: OTHER SHOPS 


In any shop you can always use the old phrase: 
PAZHALUSTA, PAKAZHIT®I ETA... ITo- 
*KaJlylicta, noKaxutTe 3TOo... ‘Will you show 
me that...?” 

pointing to the thing you are interested in. Then, 
producing your notebook and pencil, you can say: 
SKOL®KA STOIT? NAP®ISHIT?I, PA- 
ZHALUSTA. Cxonsxo crour? Hanumm- 
Te, noxastyucra. ‘How much? Write it 

down for me, please.’ 

But this will probably not be enough: the choice 
of goods and the range of prices demand more in 
the way or explanation. 

We don’t expect you will make shopping a major 
point during your visit in the Soviet Union, but there 
are some things you might want. Then into the 
shop you go, and ask: 
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PAKAZHIT?*I, PAZHALUSTA, ... (SHAP- 
KA, SHL?APA, PPIRCHATK®I, NASK®I, 
CHULK?I ...). Tlokaxute, noxasyiicra, 
... (Wanka, ULIana, WepyaTKH, HOCKH, 4yJI- 
KH...) “Please show me... (a cap, a hat, 
gloves, socks, stockings ...).’ 

Here you encounter problems in the way of 
sizes and colours. We have what are known as 
“continental sizes”, but the best thing is to try 
the article on. For this the following phrase is 
necessary: 

MOZHNA PAMPER?PIT®? MokHo mome- 
putb? ‘May I try it on?” 

As for the colour, we advise you to use the 
following expressions: : 

CHORNAVA (BPELAVA, KRASNAVA, 
SPERAVA, TPOMNAVA, SVPETLAVA) 
TSVETA. Uepuoro (6enoro, KpacHoro, 
ceporo, TeMHOro, cBeTIOFO) lBeTa. ‘Black 
(white, red, grey, dark, light) in colour.’ 

The response to all these phrases will be easy 
to understand: it will be either the required action 
accompanied by PAZHALUSTA, or some form of 
negation which it is not difficult to recognize. It 
won’t be so easy, though, to understand the 
assistant’s response to such possible remarks from 
you as: 

MOZHNA DAROZHE Moxuo gopoxe ‘I'd 
like something more expensive’; 

LUCHSHI D?ISHEVL°E Jiyame nemesne 
‘Td prefer something cheaper’; 

PAKAZHIT®I TOZHE, NO DRUGOVA 
TSV°ETA or DRUGOVA FASONA. Ilo- 
KakuTe TO ke, HO Jpyroro Beta or 
Apyroro dbacoua. “Show me the same thing, 
but in another colour or in another style.’ 
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We hope you'll be able to get the general pur- 
port of the shop-assistant’s reply, failing which you'd 
better stop the whole thing and come back with an 
interpreter.... We think you will easily find the item 
you need on display in the shop windows and on 
the counters (prices are always shown!). In this case 
you'll only have to say: 

VOT ETA, PAZHALUSTA. Bort 9To, no- 
xasryucta. “That one, please.’ 

You already know (remember how you chose a 
cake?) that in the latter case you may have to 
correct any misunderstanding on the part of the 
assistant by: 

PRAST®PITPI, NeIETA, A VOT ETA... 
NET... RPADAM... DA, ETA! [poctn- 
Te, He 9TO, a BOT 9TO..., H€T... PAJOM... 
na, 3To! ‘Sorry, not that, but this (here)..., 
no... right next to it... yes, that’s it! 

Of course, this will require a bit of gesturing, 
but the method seems to work. The transaction 
can be concluded by the phrase: 

VY P®ISHIT?I, PAZHALUSTA. Beinuuimte, 
moxasryucta ‘Write out a check for it, 
please’ (meaning: ‘I'll take it’). 

The assistant will write out a ‘‘check”, which 
you'll take to the cashier, thus avoiding any more 
conversation. 

Now a few words about sizes. It helps to say 
to the assistant: . 

RUBASHKA, PAZHALUSTA ... DL?A 
MPINPA. PyOalka, nokamyucra, ... JIA 
mena. ‘A shirt, please ... for myself. 

You may add: ia 

RAZMPER NPIZNAYU. Pa3mep He 3Hato. 
‘I don’t know what size.’ 

The assistant will measure your neck (as a rule, 
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they size you up at the first glance and know 
exactly the size you want). 

Some more hints. Sometimes, though rarely, in- 
stead of writing a ‘“‘check”’ for you the assistant will 
answer your VYP®ISHIT*I, PAZHALUSTA with 
simply: 

PLATPIT?! FKASSU. [Inarute B xaccy. 
‘Pay at the cash-desk.’ 
which means that in this particular shop they don’t 
have a check system. This is also the case in self- 
service shops. 

While packing your purchase for you the assistant 
will put a receipt (ropapibim sek) into the package. 
It is an indispensable document if later on 
you decide to change the purchase or return it; 
normally you have the right to do so within two to six 
days. This document is also important for goods 
having a guarantee: for instance, electric razors 
and cameras: | 

GARANTP*IYA iapatirua ‘guarantee’ ; 

SROK GARANTPII SHEST® MPESPITSAF 
Cpok rapallTuu—6 MecalleB “guarantee pe- 
riod is six months.’ 

The opposite of VYP®*ISHIT*I Brsmuumte is 
just NET (NPINADA) Her (He nago) ‘No (It’s 

“not what I want)’, usually followed by SPASPIBA 
Cnacn6o. 

Below is a list of items—to refer to rather 
than learn by heart: 

(IL7EKTRA)BR®ITVA (NA STO DVAT- 
SAT® S®EM®, DV°EST*I DVATSAT® 
VOLT) (Qnextpo)6putsa (Ha CTO fBaz- 
llaTb CeMb, J[BECTH JBanWaTb BOJIbT) ‘(Elec- 
tric) razor (127, 220 volts)’; 

FOTAAPARAT, K®INA- APARAT or (FO- 
TA-, K®INA-) KAMPIRA doroanmapar, 
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KMHoannapat; ((poTo- KHHO-) KaMepa ‘cam- 
era, cinecamera’ ; 

PLPONKA-—TSVPITNAYA, ABRAT?PIMA- 
YA ..., (CHUSTVPITPIL?NAST®) SO- 
RAK (ID®INPITS) mieuka—upetTHas, 06- 
paTuMas.., (4YBCTBHICJIbHOCTh) COpoK 
(equa) ‘Film—colour, reversal (for sli- 
des)... (sensitivity) forty (units)’.* 

MAGN?PITAFONNAYA PL°ONKA  ar- 
HHTO@OHHAaA nsleHka ‘tape (for a tape- 
recorder)’ ; 

PLAST?INKA naacruyka ‘(gramophone) 
record’; 

CHISY uacwi ‘watch’, ‘clock’: 

KAL®TSO xosbuo ‘ring’; 

BROSH 6poump ‘brooch’; 

(YANTARNYI) BUSY (surapupie) 6ycbi 
‘(amber) beads’, ‘(amber) necklace’; 

GALSTUK rancryx ‘(neck)tie’; 

NASAVOY PLATOK  nocopon nulaToK 
‘handkerchief’. 

You already know the Russian for ‘gloves’, 
‘cap’, ‘hat’, ‘stockings’, ‘socks’, ‘shirt’, so, as it’s 
impossible to think of everything you might want to 
buy, we'll stop here. 

If you want to buy jewellery you’d do best to 
go to a “Beryozka” shop, where foreign currency is 
accepted and foreign languages are spoken. This chain 
also has foodshops, where all items are sold duty- 
free. 

The shops most popular with Soviet people are 
large department stores called UN?IV?IRMAK yuu- 


* The sensitivity of photo materials is measured in GOST 
units. (TOCT is an abbreviation for Tocyaapcrsenubie o6mie- 
coro3Hble cTraHsapTpl ‘State All-Union Standards’). Nearly every 
shop has detailed information on their foreign equivalents. 
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sepMar (an abbreviation for yHupepcasIbHbIM Mal a- 
3HH) ‘department store’. Like the gastronoms, they 
consist of departments rather like small specialized 
shops. 

The largest univermags in multistoreyed buildings 
are combined with a gastronom and countless ice- 
cream and COKH- BOJIbI (fruit juices and mineral 
water) stalls. 

The most popular univermags in Moscow are: 
T'YM (abbr. for TocyaapcTsenubiu YuuBepcasibHblH 
Mara3nH), LYYM (abbr. for Wentpanbupiit Yurepep- 
casibHbt4 Mara3nn) and TIETPOBCKHH TIACCAXK 
and in Leningrad: AIIPAKCHH JIBOP, [TO- 
CTMMbIN ABOP and JVJIT (abbr. for Tom Jlennn- 
lpagckou Toprosyn). 

Still, if you are a real enthusiast you will pursue 
your items not in the univermags, but in the smaller 
specialized shops, such as: 

OXOTA H PbIBOJIOBCTBO ‘Hunting and 
fishing’ ; 

PAJICTYKH ‘Ties’; 

PPAMIJIACTHHKH (Gramophone) rec- 
ords’; 

KHHTH ‘Books’; 

ONTHKA ‘Optical goods’. 

Many of them have quite elegant names: 

«CBET» “Light” (electrical goods); 

«FOJIYBOH "KPAM» “The Blue Screen” 
(specialized TV shop): 

«ThBICAUA MEJIOUEM» “A Thousand 
Trifles’ (household goods shop); 

JOM ®AP®OPA ‘House of China’ (large 
china and porcelain shop); 

JOM OBYBH ‘House of Footwear’; 

JOM TKAHEH ‘House of Fabrics’ (large 
textiles shop), etc. 
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In Moscow we have, for instance, a special shop, 
called «BOTATbIPb», selling outsize clothes for 
“huskies” (its name is derived from ‘‘bogatyr’’, 
a mighty hero of Russian folk-lore), and a shop for 
little girls, called «MAIIEHbKA» “Little Mary”. 

There are always plenty of plans and signs in the 
big shops, so you can easily find your way to the 
department or counter you want. There are also 
special information desks, TV inquiry sets or tele- 
phones usually at the main entrance, but without a 
good working knowledge of Russian you could 
hardly attempt to use them. 

Many shops also have services indicated by 
CTOJI (or BIOPO) 3AKA30B and CTO (or 
BIOPO) AOCTABKH, where you can order all the 
items you want, and they will then be delivered 
to your home address (with a 10 per cent surcharge). 

Some useful information. The voltage in the 
Soviet Union is either 127 or, more often, 220 volts 
A.C. Most electrical appliances produced in the 
U.S.S.R. have adjustment for both standards (the 
factory always sets it in the 220 volts position). 
The plugs are like those used in Europe, not in 
the U.S.A. (but may be easily altered). 

Functioning both as specialized departments in 
photographers’ studios and separately, are numerous 

POTOJIABOPATOPH A ‘photo-iaboratory’, 
where you can have film or cinefilm developed and 
printed. 


PROBLEM 13 


SHOPPING: 
BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, RECORDS 


Let’s now call on a bookshop. 

A Soviet bookshop is just like any other shop 
in the country: there are counters where books are 
displayed and behind which the assistants stand; and 
there is a cash-desk. The customer looks for what 
he wants, determines the price (always marked on 
the back cover of: all Soviet editions), pays the re- 
quired amount at the cash-desk, and, on giving the 
salesgirl the “‘check”, obtains his purchase. 

By the way, the name you must look out for is: 

KN°IZHNAY MAGAZIN Kuwxupm ma- 
ra3smH ‘Bookshop’, or simply—-KN®IG*I 
xHurH ‘Books’. 

Some shops allow free access to the book- 
shelves, and here you can browse before bringing your 
selection to the assistant, who will add up the 
prices and wrap the books while you are paying the 
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cashier. This system is especially popular in second- 
hand bookshops, which are called 
BUK®?PIN®PISTPICHISKAY MAGAZPIN 6y- 
KMMUCTH4eCKHH Mara3HH. 
It’s a real pleasure to visit such a shop. 

Again there are some specialized bookshops, 
for example: 

DRUZHBA «JI[pyx6a» “Friendship” (a shop 
selling books from the socialist countries). 

What books will you be interested in buying in 
the Soviet Union? We believe these will be: (1) 
books on art, in particular reproductions and descrip- 
tions of Russian painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture; (2) books (in English) in your own professional 
field, say in medicine, economics, technology; (3) 
socio-political literature and fiction in English transla- 
tion. (We can hardly hope that by now you are 
interested in Russian fiction in Russian!); (4) text- 
books and manuals on the Russian language, includ- 
ing those more serious than our modest effort. 
(We do flatter ourselves that our book has aroused 
your interest by now.) 

What phrases will be useful for buying those 
books? The general formula you are most likely to 
need is: . 

PAKAZHIT®I, PAZHALUSTA, (GD®E) 
KN*IG*I PAISKUSTVU (PARUSKA- 
MU YAZYKU...). Hokaxute, noxamyn- 
cTta, (rae) KHHTM no ucKyccTBy (no 
pycckomy s3biky...). ‘Show me, please, 
(where) the books on art (on the Russian 
language...) are’. 


(...GDPE)KN*IGSI NA ANGL?IYSKAM 
YAZYK?E (...70e) KHMIH Ha avrsIMHcKOM 
a3bike ‘(...where) books in English are’. 
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You may also need the following: 


KN?IGPI PARUSKAMU ISKUSTVU (PA- 
RUSKAY ARHPIT°IKTUR?®I. PARUS- 
KAY ZHIVAPP?PISPI, PARUSKAY 
SKUL®PTUR'L...) HATH no pyccKomy Uc- 
kyccTBy (pyCCKOM apxHTeKType, pycckou 
%KMBONMCH, PYCCKOM ckyJIbMType...) “books 
on Russian art (Russian architecture, Rus- 
sian paintings, Russian sculpture.. by 

You may also find these expressions useful: 

KN®IGPI PARUSKAMU YAZYKU DL*A 
INASTRANTSAF (DL®A  ANGL?I- 
CHAN) xuuru no pyccKomy s3BIky a8 
MHOCTpaHues (Ia aHraMyaH) ‘books on 
the Russian language for foreigners (for 
English people)’; 

KN®IG*I TALSTOVA (DASTAYEVSKA- 
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VA, PUSHK?®INA, CHEHAVA, GOR?- 
KAVA, SHOLAHAVA...) NA ANGL®IY- 
SKAM YAZYK?°E xuuru Toscroro (]fo- 
cToescxoro, Iymikuua, Uexosa, Coppxoro, 
lonoxosa...) 4a AMT AHHCKOM a3bIke ‘books 
by Tolstoy (Dostoevsky, Pushkin, Chekh- 
ov, Gorky, Sholokhov...) in English.’ 

It often happens, when you are looking for a 
particular book, that the assistant will tell you with 
a sigh: NPET. ‘We haven’t got it.” Books are one 
of the commodities that are in great demand in 
our country, and always have been! Despite the 
thousands (and millions!) of copies printed they are 
often sold out immediately. 

On the average, the prices of books in the 
Soviet Union are very low, though art books and 
antique books are rather expensive. 

Now let us discuss how to go about buying 
gramophone records. 

Gramophone records are also very cheap in the 
Soviet Union: a long-playing monophonic record 
usually costs from one rouble and forty-five co- 
pecks to two roubles and fifty copecks. 78 R. P. M. 
records (hardly ever produced now), 45 R. P. M. 
records (never very popular in this country), and 
small 33 R. P. M. records cost from about 30 copecks 
to 1 rouble. Long-playing stereophonic records 
cost three roubles or more. 

When buying records you can again make do 
with a minimum of conversation. On the counter. 
or displayed on special stands, there is always a list 
of all the records currently available. On finding the 
section that interests you, you can try to decipher 
on your own the names of the pieces and the per- 
formers. Then, after writing down the number of the 
record you are interested in, you can ask the assistant 
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to play it for you. In many modern shops they have 
either ear-phones or special booths for listening 
to records. So, all the operation requires is a know- 
ledge of the names of the sections in which the 
records are arranged (the system is not exactly the 
same in every shop), the ability to read the labels on 
the records and to say a couple of sentences to 
the assistant. 
Records are usually classified as follows: 

KLAS?ICHISKAYA = (SPIMFAN?PICHIS- 
KAYA) MUZYKA Kuraccnyeckaa (cum- 
cbounyueckas) My3bika ‘Classical (sympho- 
nic) music’; 

MUZYKA I PPESN?I NARODAF E-SE- 
SE-SER My3bika u necun Hapogzon CCCP 
‘Music and songs of the peoples of the 
USSR’: 

RUSK?IIT NARODNYI P®ESN?PI Pyccxue 
vapoywHbie mecuuv ‘Russian folk songs’; 

ESTRADNAYA_  (L°OHKAYA,  TAN- 
TSAVAL?NAYA) MUZYKA Dcrtpaguasa 
(slerkax, TaliilepasbHad) My3biKa ‘Popular 
(light, dance) music’; 

PAPULPARNYI P®ESNPI I M®ILODP?PII. 
TlonysapHbre WecHu 4 Meyiojjau ‘Popular 
songs and melodies’; 

ZAP*IS*] OP*IR I SPPIKTAKL*IY 3a- 
WHcH onep u cneKxTakjieHi ‘Recordings of 
operas and plays’; 

PAETY CHITAYUT SVAI ST®IH®I [Mostet 
yuTaloT cBonw cTuxu ‘Poets reading their 


own works’. 
There are numerous albums of records, too. 


We also have the magazine KRUGAZOR «Kpy- 
ro30p» ‘“‘Horizon’’, containing records, and at least 
two magazines are published with a record as supple- 
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ment’ KALABOK «Kos1o6ox» “Round White Bread 
Loaf” for children, and RUSKIY YAZYK ZA RU- 
BEZHOM «Pyccxuu «3bIk 3a pyOexkom» “Russian 
Language Abroad’, intended for foreigners studying 
Russian. All of them can be bought in our many 
COFO3TIEWATb stands. Also very popular nowa- 
days are sets of records and slides or film-strips, 
designed either for children or for those studying a 
foreign language. Tape recordings, though not so 
popular, are also on sale, usually in such shops as 
«PajtMoTOBapbm or «PoTOTOBAapb)». 

Having chosen your records, you say to the assist- 


PAZHALUSTA, NOM?IR STO SHES?T? 

Ioxaslyucta, HOMep CTO UlecTb, etc. ‘Num- 
ber 106, please’, etc. 

And while listening, you direct the salesgirl with 

HARASHO (YA VAZ®MU)... Xopouro (4 

Bo3bMy)... “All right (I’ll take this)...’ or 

ETA NPINADA ... VS?O! Sro He HaZzo... 

pcé! ‘This I won't take... that will be all! 
You might also use the phrase: 

NOMPIR STO SHES®T®—- MOZHNA PAS- 
LUSHAT®? Homep cto llecTb -MO2KHO 
nociyuratb? ‘Number 106-can I listen to 
it?” 

A few words in conclusion about newspapers 
and magazines. They are sold almost everywhere, 
in the COFO3IIE“ATDb kiosks and stands in the 
streets, in the passages of Underground stations 
(in automatic vendors), in hotel lobbies, etc. The 
price of newspapers varies from 3 to 10 copecks, 
depending on the number of the pages. 

Many kiosks also sell newspapers from the Union 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. (in their languages). 

Foreign newspapers are also sold in the Soviet 
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Union, although not all and not at all newsstands. 
You'd better try to buy them at the stall in the 
lobby of your hotel. 

The most popular “national”? newspapers in the 
Russian language are: «[]papga», «spectrum», «Kom- 
COMOJIbCKaA mpaByia», <«Jlu1epaTypnan ra3eta», 
«Tpyz. Of course, local papers are very popular, 
too, for instance in Moscow «BeyepHas Mocksa», 
«Mockoscxas mpapya» and in Leningrad «Beyep- 
Huw JlenuHrpam», «JleHuHrpayckas mpapoa». You 
may be interested in our Soviet publications in 
English: Moscow News, Soviet Literature, Soviet 
Union, Soviet Woman, New Times, Culture and Life. 
The approach to the person selling them is as usual: 

«PRAVDA», PAZHALUSTA, I “Moscow 
News”. «IIpasga», noxkamyucta, u ‘“Mos- 
cow News”’. 

Make sure to have some change handy, other- 
wise a whole queue will quickly form behind you! 

In practically all book and record shops you 
will see the sign: 
or «Hosble noctymieHus» introducing recently re- 
ceived books or records. So it’s probably a good 
idea to start with these particular items. 


Here is ae of A \ 
he | t t 

popular book and re- PAW BWW A 
cord shops: C1 
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In Moscow: 

«ftom KHurM», «AKagzeMKHHTa»>, «KHWKHBIM Mip» (these 
three bookshops deal in books on practically all subjects. 
the first one also deals in gramophone records); 

«Kuru Ha HHOCTpaHHbIX A3bIKax» (books in foreign lan- 
guages) : 

«KHWwkKHad aBka HucaTeseu» (where you can find rare books 
and the latest editions): 
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«Iegarormyeckaa KHura» (deals in educational literature), 

«Byxunuct» (second-hand books); 

«]{pyx6a» (books in the languages of the socialist countries); 

«My351ka> (deals in musical literature, sheet music and 
gramophone records; 

«Menonua» (boasts a vast selection of gramophone rec- 
ords); 

«J\MapusbMpp (deals in film strips, slides, etc.); 

«Muoctpannas 6yKMHMCTHYecKkas KHUTa» (second-hand books 
in foreign languages). 


In Leningrad: 

«Mup» (books in the languages of the socialist countries); 

«Akagemkuura» (books on all subjects); 

«KHIpKHas aBKa mMcaTemeM» (where you can find rare books 
and latest editions); 

«[pamnaacTunKkw» (boasts a vast selection of gramophone 
records). 


PROBLEM 14 
SHOPPING: SOUVENIRS 


Before leaving the Soviet Union you will surely 
want to buy souvenirs of your trip. In our opinion, 
the best things to buy are items from the folk 
handicrafts tradition: little figures carved in wood, 
hand-made eathenware articles and our famous Rus- 
sian boxes and caskets of papier-mache. 

You can find a large choice of such goods in 
the specialized shops called 


HOJAPKH CYBEHHPH5I 


PADARK?I ‘Gifts’ SUV°IN?IRY ‘Souve- 
nirs’ 


or in departments under the same signs in all 
large department stores. In these shops you'll be 
able to buy goods made not only by Russian 
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handicraftsmen, but also by masters from other 
Soviet republics— Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania-— the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. 

Here are some hints for choosing Russian souve- 
nirs. Probably the most famous are the many 
different kinds of 

MATR®OSHKA martpeutxka, 
a nest of wooden female figures in Russian nation- 
al dress. Sometimes there are up to twelve figures 
in a nest! 

Other typical Russian souvenirs are wooden arti- 
cles from the village of Khokhloma: wooden boxes, 
plates, spoons, etc. Much more beautiful (and expen- 
sive!) are papier-mache boxes with laquered pic- 
tures from the villages of Palekh and Fedoskino. 

Samovars (SAMAVAR camosap), although 
rarely used now in the Russian home, are again a good 
souvenir from the Soviet Union. Apart from the electric 
samovars and toy samovars made specially as souve- 
nirs, you may come across a really valuable (and 
expensive!) old piece in one of the second-hand goods 
shops (KAMPISSIONYY MAGAZ?PIN Komuccnor- 
HbIM Mara3Hy). 

However, the best hint of all would be to 
invite along a Russian friend who knows and 
likes the arts. You can also always ask the assis- 
tant for help 

YA HACHU (KUP®IT*) RUSKAY SUV?I- 
NPIR... PASAVPETUYT®I SHTO VYB- 
RAT? A xouy (KyNHTb) pyCCKHH CyBeHHp... 
Tlocopetylite, 4To BbIOpatp. ‘I want (to 
buy) a Russian souvenir ... Will you give 
me some advice as to what to choose?’ 

If you are buying something very expensive in 
KomuccvoHHbIM Mara3HH, such as, for instance, an 
old picture, an antique book, silver, or even a really 
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it is almost 100 per cent certain that you will get 
something absolutely valueless, like fake icons. 

Traditional folk handicrafts have dozens and doz- 
ens of different “‘schools”, which it is impossible 
to discuss here. In many large shops you will 
find books (some of them in English) providing 
comprehensive information on the subject. But still, 
besides the articles already described, we should 
like to mention Vyatka toys, ironware from the 
village of Zhestovo, lacework from many parts of 
Russia, and North Siberian ivory figurines and carv- 
ings. 

Metal ornaments from the North Caucasian vil- 
lage of Kubachi, Uzbek and Tajik embroidery, 
especially their national skull caps, called tyubiteiki, 
Ukrainian wood-carvings and earthenware, and Baltic 
leather goods are famous throughout the Soviet 
Union. Our souvenir shops are a vivid iliustration of 
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The monument to Pushkin in Moscow 


the merging of the national cultures of the many 
nationalities of the Soviet Union into the single 
multinational culture of the Soviet people. 
Valuable goods of gold, silver, platinum, and 
of precious and semiprecious stones can be bought 
in the shops called 
YUVPILSIRNYY MAGAZ?IN [Ose. 1m pHbln 
Mara3HH ‘Jeweller’s’. 
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As a rule, these shops also have a large choice 
of watches. However, if you want to buy a watch, 
the best selection is available in specialized shops 
bearing the sign «4ACbI» (CHPISY) ‘Watches and 
Clocks’. Soviet watches are no worse in quality 
than the Swiss makes, but are cheaper. In_ the 
Soviet Union you can also shop for furs. Probably 
the most exotic and at the same time most practical 
item, especially in winter, will be a Russian man’s 
fur cap known as USHANKA yuranKka. The word 
is derived from UHA yxo ‘ear’, because the flaps 
forming part of this cap can be ‘‘pulled down” to 
cover up your ears in a frost. 

Well, you'll see everything for yourself if you 
drop into one of the specialized souvenir shops. 

We also think that it’s worth while looking for 
souvenirs in some of the numerous toy shops, 
such as: 

«Jlom urpyuiku» (Moscow); 

«DocTHHbIM Bop» (Leningrad). 

In some souvenir shops, those belonging to the 
““Beryozka”’ chain, and at practically all the stands 
in Intourist hotels, you can buy goods with foreign 
currency. 


PROBLEM 15 
THE RESTAURANT AND THE CAFE 


We expect that during your stay in our country 
you will mainly have your meals in restaurants and 
cafes. Although the information on food shops may 
prove to be useful to you, it’s “‘public eating 
places’, as we call them, that will be of the great- 
est importance to you. 

In the Soviet Union a restaurant is a far more 
expensive and ambitious establishment than a cafe. 
Food in a restaurant is usually 20 to 30 per cent 
dearer than in a cafe, which, in turn, is more 
expensive than in a so-called STALOVAYA crto- 
jopasa ‘dining-hall’, a Russian institution, roughly 
corresponding to a cafeteria in the United States. 

In general the term “cafe” in the Soviet Union 
covers a wide range of establishments, from very 
ambitious places (almost as smart as restaurants) to 
modest cafeterias with just two or three tables and 
no seats. 
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Restaurants always have a wide choice of dishes 
and drinks. Dining-halls and many cafes offer you 
a so-called ‘“‘set meal”; besides, dining-halls don’t 
sell alcoholic drinks. In restaurants a band plays 
in the evenings and dancing is popular, whereas 
in dining-halls not even smoking is permitted. 
The Russian words for “restaurant” and “cafe” 
are RPISTARAN pectopan and KAFE kage re- 
spectively. 

Besides these and STALOVAYA, sometimes the 
words BUF°ET 6y¢er ‘buffet’ and ZAKUSACHNA- 
YA saKycouHad ‘snack bar’, KAF*ITPERIY kate- 
TepHn ‘cafeteria’ and CHAYNAYA yawnas ‘tea- 
rooms’ are also encountered, which denote small 
cafes. 

Soviet people usually go to a restaurant not just 
to have a good meal, but to enjoy an evening 
with friends or to celebrate something. Cafes and 
dining-halls, on the other hand, exist solely as 
eating places. 

Most restaurants, including the most fashionable 
ones, are open in the daytime (up to 5 p.m.) “as 
dining-halls’’, i.e. with a more limited choice of 
ready dishes, cheaper prices and no alcohol. How- 
ever, this doesn’t stop them accepting an order from 
the evening menu at evening prices. 


Restaurant Procedure 
When you enter a restaurant, surrender your 
overcoat to the attendant in the 
GARD®IROP, rapaepo6 ‘cloak-room’ (in cheaper 
places it is called RAZD®IVALKA pa3neBasma). 
The attendant will give you a 
NAMPIROK uomepok ‘a tab’ with a num- 
ber, which you will later need to recover 
your things. 
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Then you go into the main hall and choose a table, 
though in the best restaurants you may be met by 
a maitre d’hotel, who will lead you to a table. 
When you are seated, a waiter comes up, hands 
you the menu and waits to take down your ZAKAS 
3aka3 ‘order’. 

Before you leave, he will give you the SHCHOT 
cyet ‘bill’ and you will pay him. The service charge 
is included in the bill or in the cost of the dishes. 
In a few restaurants payment is made to the maitre 
@hotel or the head-waiter, who comes up to you 
after the waiter has brought the bill. 

In many of the cafes and the dining-halls, and 
in restaurants that serve ‘‘as dining-halls” in the 
afternoon, you must first go to the cash-desk, choose 
your meal from the menu displayed there, pay in ad- 
vance, and receive “‘checks’’ (like those in shops). 
Then you take a seat at a table and hand in your 
“checks”? to the waiter, who will bring you the 
dishes you have chosen. 

Self-service has become quite widespread in this 
country. In self-service eating places you arm your- 
self with a tray and follow the counter round, 
taking whichever dishes you like. Hot dishes, though 
put on display, should be asked for and received 
from the attendants standing behind the counter. On 
emerging from the passage by the counter you come up 
against the cashier, who looks at your tray and 
works out how much you must pay. The procedure 
is exactly the same as in France and many other 
countries. As a rule, such eating places have a separ- 
ate BUFPET O6ydet ‘buffet’, “‘refreshment-room’, 
where you can buy chocolate, cigarettes, beer, etc. 

You should address the waiter in this way: 
TAVAR®ISHCH AF®ITSIANT tTosapum obuunaHt 
‘Mr. Waiter’. 
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When choosing a table yourself, i.e. without 
the help of the maitre d’hotel or the head-waiter, 
be careful not to occupy places marked 

3AKA3AHO or CTOJI3AKA3AH ‘reserved’. 
If somebody is already sitting at a table, you should 
first ask politely: 
MOZHNA Moxuo? ‘May I (take this seat)?’ 
or RAZRPISHYT®I? Pa3pemmte? ‘May I 
(take this seat)?’ 
though the answer is sure to be affirmative. 

If there isn’t a menu-card within easy reach 
and the waiter fails to bring you one, you can ask 
your neighbour: 

PAZHALUSTA, MP®IN®U! Toxasyucra, 
meHto! ‘May I have the menu?’ 
and when the waiter comes to your table, you say. 


PR®IMPIT®I ZAKAS, Ipumute 3axa3. ‘Will 
you take my order? 

Now your difficulties will be just beginning. We 
advise you to have the menu-card there in front 
of you (in all first-class restaurants they are printed 
in at least four languages) and to point out to the 
waiter the items you want; at the same time you 
could say: 

ETA... I ETA... Sto ... uw 9To ... ‘This . 
and this...’ 
in reply to which he will probably nod and say: 


PAZHALUSTA ..., HARASHO ... Tloxa- 

slyucta ..., xopoup... ‘Yes ..., certainly... 
However, you may ‘also hear something like: 

KSAZHALPENPIYU =ETAVA UNAS 
SPIVOD>NPI NET .... K comkasennto, 
aTOrO y Hac CeroHHsA HET ... Tm afraid 
that’s off today. 

LUCHSHI VAZNPITPL VOT ETA 
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Jlyaiie Bo3bMuTe BOT 93To ... ‘Why not 

take this...?” 
etc. The latter sentence means that, in the waiter’s 
opinion, your choice is not the best and he wants 
you to improve it. With the help of the multi- 
lingual menu you should reach some understand- 
ing... We ourselves would always stick to what the 
waiter recommends - after all, he should know best! 

If the menu is only in Russian, you'll have to 
read out the names of the dishes for the waiter 
to take them down. Now we would like to take you 
through a typical menu, with some hints as to 
the best dishes drawn from our own experience. 
But to finish your conversation with the waiter: 
having found little help in the menu, you dictate 
to him: 

NA ZAKUSKU (or simply ZAKUSKA)- 
CHORNAYA IKRA I SALAT IZAGUR- 
TSOF. Ha 3axycxy (3axycra)—yepHad UK- 
pa MW canaT w3 orypuos. ‘For hors d’oeu- 
vres: black caviare and cucumber salad.’ 
(i.e. chopped cucumbers with spices): 

NA P®ERVAYE-BUL?YON  S®YAY- 
TSOM. Ha nepzBoe-—6ys1boH c auioM. ‘For 
the first course: clear soup with an egg.’; 

NA FTAROYE-B?PIFSHTEKS. Ha srto- 
poe-—6ndurtexc. ‘For the second course: 
beefsteak.”:  _ : 

NA _TRPETPYE—-MAROZHINAYE _ I 
CHORNYY KOF?E. Ha tpetbe~Mopo- 
*KeHOe WM YepHbIM Kode. ‘For dessert: ice- 
cream and black coffee.’ 

You may, of course, just name the dishes 
without saying NA ZAKUSKU, NA P®ERVAYE, 
etc. 

When ordering vodka, wine, mineral water or 
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lemonade, you'll have to say exactly how much 

you want (the waiter may even ask: SKOLPKA? 
Cxonbko? ‘How much?’), For example: 

VOTKA-—STO GRAM or PHVA — (ADNA) 

BUTYLKA. Bogka-cto rpamm or nMBO— 

(onHa) OyTbIIKa. ‘A hundred grammes of 

vodka or: one bottle of beer.’ (One bottle 

normally means 0.5 litre, though in the 

case of wine it may also be 0.75 litre.) 

When you eat in a good restaurant, the waiter 
will observe your progress and at an appropriate 
moment come up to you with a casual: 

MOZHNA PADAVAT?® FTAROYE? Mox- 
HO 11OaBaTb BTOpoe? ‘Are you ready for 
the second course?’ 
or something to that effect. 

You are supposed to reply: PAZHALUSTA. 
He may also inquire if you liked the dish, but it 
will be difficult for you to discuss this question 
at any length (though the phrases given in Problem 
7 may come in very handy). When finishing, you 
should say to the waiter: 

PAZHALUSTA, SHCHOT. Moxanyiicra, 
cuet. “The bill, please.’ 

After paying you might exchange a few of the 
phrases already well known to you. For example: 

SPAS®IBA. DASVSIDANYA. Cnacn6o. Jo 
cBuaHud. “Thank you. Good-bye.’ 
PAZHALUSTA. Moxanyuera. ‘Thank you.’ 

Now for a list of dishes based on the menu 
sheets of the Moscow restaurant «IIPATA» that 
covers the main possibilities of nearly all cafes and 
dining-halls, though in the latter you will not find 
crab-meat salads or roasted hazel-grouse. 

The menu sheets usually begin with a section 
headed: 
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@Pupmenipie 6900a: “Specialty dishes’, or: 

Illed-nopap pekomenzyer cerozua: ‘The Chef re- 
commends’..... 

These are, of course, fancy dishes, tasty and 
rather expensive. 

Then we have 3axycku ‘hors d’oeuvres’, ‘snacks’, 
sometimes divided into ‘‘cold” and “hot”: xouoz- 
Hbie 3akycKkH and ropa4une 3akyckH. Among them: 

ukpa ‘caviare’ (3epHuctas ‘fresh caviare’; maloc- 
Has ‘pressed caviare’; KeToBas ‘red caviare’); 

cemra or jlococuHa ‘smoked salmon’ (c 1JHMOHOM 
‘with lemon’); 

oceTpuua ‘sturgeon’ (3ayIMBHas ‘In aspic’, c rap- 
HupooM ‘with vegetables’, 10 MavoHe30M ‘in mayon- 
naise’); 

cesbab ‘herring’; 

KWIbKH ‘Russian anchovies’; 

capaMubl ‘sardines’; 

accoptu ppi6Hoe ‘assorted fish’; 

OyxeHHHa C rapHupom ‘cold boiled pork with 
vegetables’ ; 

BeTuHHa C rapHHpom ‘ham with vegetables’ ; 

accopru mMsacuoe ‘assorted meats’; 

pociomp) c rapHupom ‘cold roast beef with 
vegetables’ ; 

pa6unk xXapeHbn ‘roasted hazel-grouse’; 

kyponatTka »%xapeHas ‘roasted partridge’; 

canaT u3 Kpa6os ‘crab-meat salad’; 

cpIp ‘cheese’; 

A3bIK C rapHupom ‘cold tongue with vegetables’ ; 

rpuOni ‘mushrooms’ (comenbie ‘salted’, Mapnuo- 
BaHuble ‘pickled’); 

MacuIMHbI ‘olives’. 

According to the time of year one can buy seasonal 
hors d’ceuvres, such as: 

3eJICHBIM canaT ‘lettuce salad’; 
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calaT 43 orypuoB ‘cucumber salad’; 

cajlaT 43 Jyka ‘(spring) onion salad’; 

cajlaT 43 nNoMHZOpOB ‘tomato salad’; 

calaT u3 pegucku ‘radish salad’; 

Kucylaf Kanycta ‘sauerkraut’, 

You will notice that vegetables and greenery in 
general are scarcer in our diet than in the United 
States and in Great Britain, especially in wintertime. 
Of course, this rule does not hold for other regions 
of the Soviet Union, for instance the Caucasian 
or Central Asian Republics, which have a completely 
different cuisine with lots of greens throughout the 
year. 

Russians are very fond of horse-radish sauce and 
mustard, the latter is very strong and not a bit 
like German or French mustard. 

There are various hot snacks, although they are 
not considered to be an integral part of a lunch 
or dinner. We'd like you to try: 

ZHUL®YEN IZ DPICHI xynbeH w3 auuM 
‘a dish of game meat, usually with mush- 
rooms, baked (and served) in a small 


pot. 

ZHUL*YEN IZ GR®IBOF xysben u3 rpu- 
6oB ‘cocktail of baked mushrooms in 
a sour-cream sauce served in a small 
pot’. 

Then there is a large choice of soups, without 
which a dinner is not a dinner to the Russian 
mind and many of which are a dinner in them- 
selves. The most popular among literally dozens 
and dozens are: 

BORSHCH 6Gopur ‘borshch’, a beef stock cook- 
ed with red beetroots, onions, celery, cabbage, 
potatoes, carrots and lumps of boiled beef. Like many 
other soups, it requires a spoonful of SMPITANA 
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‘sour cream’ to bring out the flavour to perfection. 
The lump of meat in borshch or in many other 
Russian soups is eaten with a knife and fork after 
you have finished off the liquid with a spoon. 

SHCHI um ‘shchi’. Along with BORSHCH, 
this seems to be quite well known abroad as a 
typical Russian dish, but while SHCHI is native, 
BORSHCH originally was strictly Ukrainian. The 
basic ingredient of shchi is cabbage, either sweet 
or sour. There are dozens of varieties of SHCHI: 
MsCHbIe (with meat) and BererapwaHckue (without 
meat); cBexue ‘fresh’ (made from sweet cabbage) 
and kucible ‘sour’ (made from sauerkraut); cyrouHbie 
‘yesterday’s’ (it is believed that SHCHI improves 
with keeping!), etc. 

RASSOLPNPIK paccoubHuk, a soup made with 
chicken giblets, veal kidneys, some vegetables, includ- 
ing pickled cucumbers, and sour cream. 

BUL®YON Oyzbon, a clear soup with various 
added ingredients, often served as a separate course: 
c MMpoxKkamu ‘with small meat pies’, c dpuKazesb- 
kamu ‘with small meat balls’, c suuom ‘with a 
boiled egg’, etc. 

UHA yxa, a fish soup, also found in many 
different forms, depending on the type of fish and 
the manner of preparation. 

SALPYANKA comsuka, a soup made of sturgeon, 
onions, spices, greens, mushrooms and pickles. 

AKROSHKA okpoumka, summer soup based on 
kvas and made with beef or ham, and cucumbers, 
spring onions, eggs, dill and sour cream. 

SV°IKOLPNIK  cBekoslbHuk, a vegetable soup 
made mainly of red beetroots, usually served cold, 
with plenty of sour cream. 

HARCHO xapuo, a thick, hot and spicy mutton 
soup from Georgia. 
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Normally the price of soup, i.e. the first course 
of a Russian dinner, varies from 40 copecks to 
1 rouble. 

Don’t forget that soup is generally eaten with 
rye bread, an integral part of nearly all Russian 
meals. Many people like to add pepper and other 
spices to their soup, or a dollop of sour cream. 
Limited space does not allow us to dwell on the 
subject of soups any longer. 

Hot fish dishes are very popular in the Russian 
cuisine: 

ASPITR?INA ocetpnHa ‘sturgeon’ (napospaa 
‘steamed’, xapeHaa ‘fried’, moa GebIM coycomM 
‘with white sauce’, etc.) 

SUDAK cyazak ‘zander’ (‘pike-perch’) (no-nlombceKn 
‘a la polonaise’, mlo-pyccku ‘a la russe’, B 6enoM 
BuHe ‘in white wine’, *apeHbim B TecTe ‘fried in 
batter’). 

FAR°EL? copes ‘trout’. We’re not sure you'll 
have an opportunity to taste it in Moscow, but 
don’t forget about it if you happen to visit the 
Caucasus, especially the Lake Sevan region of the 
Armenian Republic! 

Besides these expensive sorts there are also: 

KAMBALA kam6auna ‘plaice’; 

SHCHUKA utyxa ‘pike’; 

KARP xapn ‘carp’; 

NAL?IM uwaium ‘burbot’ (‘eelpout’) 

PALTUS nasrtyc ‘halibut’ (‘turbot’); 

SOM com ‘sheat-fish’; 

TR®ISKA Tpecka ‘cod’ (unlike the English, Rus- 
sians do not consider the cod a luxury item). 

The price of a hot fish dish varies from 70 copecks 
to two roubles. In a classical Russian dinner, fish 
is only the first part of the second course, but 
nowadays people usually stop at that. But it is also 
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possible to skip the fish and come straight to the 
meat dish. Incidentally, the same goes for hot dishes 
of poultry and wild game. Originally an intermediate 
stage between the soup and the meat, they are 
now taken instead of meat or not at all. These are: 

GUS? rycb ‘goose’ (KapeHbIM C KanlycTou MIM 
aOnokamu ‘roasted with cabbage or apples’); 

IND?PEYKA unugenxa ‘turkey’; 

R®APCHIK pa6unx ‘hazel-grouse’; 

UTKA yrkxa ‘duck’. 

Among the poultry dishes the most popular is 
probably 

TSYPL?ONAK TABAKA upimieHok «tTa6aka». 
This is a Caucasian dish: a young chicken roasted 
under a weight and served with garlic sauce. 

Other popular dishes based on chickens are: 

KATL°ETY PAK?PIIFSK®I kotnersi no-KvescKu 
‘cutlets a la Kiev’, breast of chicken, breaded, 
stuffed with chilled sweet butter ; 

KATLYETY STAL?ICHNYYI (DEVAL®*AY) xo- 
TWeTHI CTOMYMbIe ‘metropolitan ee (de volaille)’, 
with chilled sweet butter in them. 

But the main course of the meal is still the 
meat dish, both at dinner and supper. Here are 
the main possibilities: 

AZU a3y ‘chopped meat in a savoury sauce’; 

BARAN?INA Oapauunua ‘mutton’ (xapeHaa 
‘roasted’); 

TILPATPINA tesstuna ‘veal’; 

SHASHLYK waren ‘shashlik’ (xapka3ckuu 
‘Caucasian shashlik’, mo-kapcxu ‘Karsk  shashlik’, 
pickled fillet of baby lamb broiled on a spit before 
an open fire); 

PADZHARKA nogxapxa ‘roasted pieces of meat 
served with a sauce’; 

B°IFSTROGANAF Oedcrporanos ‘beef a la Stro- 
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ganoff’, beef tenderloin cut into small pieces and 
fried, served in a sour-cream sauce. 

ANTR?PIKOT $ autpexot ‘broiled medium-size 
steak’; 

LANG?®ET stauret ‘broiled small steak’; 

B°IFSHTEKS Gudurrexc “beefsteak’ ; 

ROSTBPIF pocr6ud ‘roast beef ; 

SVPINAYA ATB®IVNAYA cBuHaa oT6uBHad 
‘pork chop’; 

KATL?PETY xortsetsr ‘rissoles’ (various kinds); 

ESKALOP 3ckaston ‘escalope’; 

SHN?ITSIL? wruuenp ‘shnitzel’. 

There are also many specialties, such as: 

PARAS®ONAK S KASHIY nopocexox c Kauteii 
‘roasted sucking pig stuffed with steamed buck- 
wheat’; | 

TPILPATPINA VGARSHOCHK®?®I tTesaruna B 
ropuiouKxe (3ameyeHHas) ‘veal baked in a clay pot’; 

BARAN?PINA NAV°ERTPIL?I Gapaunua Ha Bep- 
Tene ‘mutton roasted on a spit’, etc. 

A popular and inexpensive meat dish is ordi- 
narily SASPISK*I cocucku ‘(boiled) sausages’ (very 
similar to frankfurters) with sauerkraut or potatoes. 

Very typical of the Russian cuisine are dishes 
made from eggs, milk, vegetables and flour. They 
are normally served at breakfast, but many people 
have them for dinner, too. 

First among them are: 

BLPINY Osu ‘Russian pancakes’, served with 
practically anything: caviare, herring, melted butter, 
sour cream and even jam. When you are invited 
to a real Russian “‘bliny-meal’’, you don’t even get 
the otherwise inevitable soup! Besides bliny, very 
popular in this country are BL®INCHIK®*I 6sun- 
yuku ‘crepes’ (the name is a diminutive form of 
bliny), which are not that serious and important. 
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They are served with meat and cottage cheese, but 
mostly with jam. 

Also very common are: 

PPIRASHK?I rmupoxxu ‘patties’ (stuffed with 
meat, cabbage, cottage cheese, viziga [prepared by 
boiling grain-like substance made from the dried 
spinal cord of cartilaginous fish], rice and egg, 
etc.) 

Many meat dishes are served with vegetables 
called GARN®IR rapnup, which is usually placed on 
the same plate and consists of potatoes, onions, 
beets, carrots, peas, etc. Most garnir extras can be 
ordered separately at a very low price. 

Speaking of dairy dishes, we must mention hot 

SYRNPIKPI CbIPIMKH ‘cheese cakes’ and 

ALAD®YI o.iagpu ‘a kind of thick pancakes’. 

Alongside this group of dishes we should also 
mention: 

MAKARONY makapoubi ‘macaroni’, ‘spaghetti’ ; 

LAPSHA sania ‘noodles’ (sometimes served in 
soup)’ and also: 

AMLPET omuet ‘omelette’ (a wide variety); 

IISHN®ITSA suanuua ‘fried eggs’ and just 

YIYTSO suno ‘egg’ (BapeHoe BKPyTyI0 ‘hard- 
boiled’, 8 Meutoyxe ‘soft-boiled’, Bcmatxy ‘very soft’). 

A common special dish, as well as a garnish, is 

TSVITNAYA KAPUSTA upetnas kanycta ‘cau- 
liflower’, usually boiled and served with bread crumbs 
sauted in butter. 

We have already dealt with dairy products in 
Problem 11. Almost all of them can be obtained 
in restaurants, but not in the evening, as they 
are considered part of breakfast. But we can’t help 
returning to: 

SMPITANA cmertaua ‘sour cream’, 
which really is one of the best dairy products ever 
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invented. It is needed with many soups, is essential 
in Russian sauces, especially those served with fish, 
and, sprinkled with castor sugar, can be served for 
dessert... 

For the Russian breakfast try 

TVAROK (or TVORAK) tsopor, a kind of cot- 
tage cheese, also served with sour cream and sugar 
or jam or honey. Unlike the French, Russians eat 
various types of hard cheese as hors d’ceuvres and 
not after the meal. 

Dinner and other meals are usually crowned 
with a dessert: 

BLP? INCHIK®I SVARPEN® YIM G6suH4HKH C Ba- 
peHbem ‘crepes with jam’; 

PPIROZHNAYE rmmpoxHoe ‘a small (usually 
cream) cake’; 

TORT tTopt ‘cake’, ‘gateau’; 

YABLAKA FT?EST®I s6s0ko B Tecre ‘apple 
baked in dough’; 

MAROZHINAYE Mopoxeuoe ‘ice-cream’; and 

CHAY yan ‘tea’; 

KOF°E xode ‘coffee’; 

KAMPOT xomnot ‘stewed fruit’; 

KPISPEL® xucesp ‘thin fruit jelly’. 

In a cafe you'll be offered mineral water or a fruit 
drink. In good restaurants the wine card is given 
separately and demands a good knowledge of both 
wines and Russian. It will usually save trouble just 
to tell the waiter: 

VPINO NA VASH FKUS. Buyo-Ha saul Bxyc. 
‘(Bring) some wine-according to your taste.’ 

The waiter might look a bit shocked, but ... 
you'll surely get the best wine in the house! Of 
course, we also advise you to re-read our own 
opinions on the subject in Problem 11. 

Russians traditionally have three meals a day 
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(besides which they may also take “‘tea”—very simi- 
lar to the British custom—at five o’clock), ap- 
proximately at these times: 

ZAFTRAK 3astpak ‘breakfast’ (around 7-10 
a.m.), | 

ABPET o6eg ‘lunch’, ‘dinner’ (around 1-3 p.m.), 
UZHIN yun ‘supper’ (around 7-9 p.m.). 
Before bed-time many have a glass of milk or 
some other dairy product. 

Russian breakfast is a generous meal; it consists 
of a cold or hot meat or fish dish, fruit juice, milk 
or dairy products (TVAROK is especially favoured), 
eggs, kasha, tea or coffee. KASHA xauta is porridge, 
which may be made from various grains; cornflakes 
are not very popular. 

You already know all there is to know about 
ABPET. Russian supper can vary from a repetition 
of ABPET (though without soup) to a rather scant 
meat or vegetable dish and tea. But people still 
do their best to make it the second dinner of the day! 

Americans will be surprised to find that Rus- 
sians do not drink water, especially cold water with 
ice-cubes, during their meals; if they drink at all 
they have mineral water, juices, lemonade, or kvas 
and beer, but not just water. The British will 
have to do without cereals or cornflakes at break- 
fast, though both can be obtained in restaurants. 
However, both will be happy to discover our 
natural fruit juices which, as we’ve said, are also 
sold in kiosks in the streets and at special stands 
in many shops. A welcome discovery will be Rus- 
sian ice-cream, which we have already praised. We 
really don’t know what you'll think of the soda- 
water stands scattered everywhere; Russians go in 
for them in a big way, especially in hot weather, 
but both the authors dislike the very idea of 
“fizzy water’. 141 


Many tourists coming to the Soviet Union on 
a ‘“‘de luxe’’ basis use the system of Intourist vouch- 
ers, which give them the right to choose any dish in 
any Intourist restaurant or cafe within a reasonable 
price range. Of course, these vouchers are not accepted 
in ordinary dining-halls and cafes. 

It must already be clear from what we’ve said 
that besides actual Russian dishes our restaurants 
now prepare both a great many traditional dishes 
from our other nationalities (e. g. xapyo, CBEKOJIBHUK, 
mauuibik) and dishes of the international cuisine, 
such as 6ys1boH, pocrOnd. (Incidentally, though many 
British people think toast is international, it is 
unobtainable in the Soviet Union.) These dishes 
have become part of the Russian cuisine and are 
prepared in practically every restaurant. But to taste 
the real national cuisine of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union you must go to the nationality res- 
taurants in Moscow, or better still, to the repub- 
lics themselves. 

We have many cafes specializing in this or that 
dish, for instance Siberian pelmeni, bliny, pirozhki, 
etc. We have also many 

KA®E-KOHJMTEPCKAA, KA®E-MO- 
POXKEHOE, 
where ice-cream, soft drinks, cakes, tea, and coffee 
are served. All these establishments, and also: 


MTHPOXKKOBAS, TEJIBMEHHAS, 
BJIMHHAS 
are cheap. 

The ‘“‘set meal’? system is not so popular in this 
country; only in factory or office canteens do you 
get a choice of dishes within the set price, but, as a 
rule, only the workers of the factory concerned are 
admitted there. As we have before said, the self- 
service system is becoming more and more widespread. 
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Here is the list of the best restaurants in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad; most of them are in large 
hotels: 

In Moscow: 

«Aparsu», «ApapaT», «Ap6am, «Baxy», «bepamvn», «MH- 
typucT», «Metponomb», «Mocksa», «Hannonaib», «para», 
«Poccnsa», «CetbMoe He6o», «CrapsHckun 6a3ap», «Coun», 
«Y30ekucTaH», «YKpanHa», «LlenTpabHEM. 


In Leningrad: 
«Actropum, «Kapka3ckuii», «Jlenuurpan», «Merpononp», 
«Mocxsa», «Hesa», «Canko», «CopeTckn. 


PROBLEM 16 


AT THE THEATRE AND THE CINEMA. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT SPORTS 


You can find out what’s on in Moscow’s 
theatres, cinemas and concert halls from special 
publications, such as the monthly bulletins: 

T®IATRAL®NAYA MASKVA «Tearpasp- 
Has Mocxsa» ‘Moscow Theatres’, and 
DASUK V MASKV°E «Jfocyr B Mockxse» 
‘Spending Leisure Time in Moscow’, 
and from numerous posters in the streets. 


Tickets are on sale in special “Theatre Box- 
Offices’, in kiosks with the same name, in Under- 
ground stations, and in the theatre lobby itself. All 
places where tickets for the theatres are sold are 
called: 7 3 

TPIATRAL®NAYA KASSA_  Tearpanpuas 
Kacca “Theatre Box-Office’. 
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People usually buy tickets well in advance— 
several days or even weeks ahead, and, unless you 
turn to Intourist’s good offices, you may well find 
it difficult to get tickets for a performance on the 
same day, especially if you have in mind a very 
popular or a new production. It is always very 
hard to get tickets to: 

BAL®SHOY T®IATR Bonpurou teatp ‘The 
Bolshoi Theatre’ or: . 
KR®°IMLPOFSKAY DVAR®ETS SYEZ- 
DAF Kpemsiescxuu JIBopey cbe3g0B “The 
Kremlin Palace of Congresses’, 
where the Bolshoi Theatre company also performs; 
or to: 
KANSERVATOR?®IYA Koucepsatopna 
‘The Conservatoire’ 
and some of the new modern theatres like: 
SAVRPIMPENPNPIK «Coppemenuuk» “The 
Contemporary’ 
TPIATR NATAGANK?I «Teatp ua Taran- 
ke» “The Taganka Theatre’. 

So, if you ask for a ticket to see “Swan Lake” 
at the Bolshoi, or to hear Svyatoslav Richter at 
the Conservatoire, the cashier more likely than not 
will merely shake her head sadly in reply. During 
festivals, such as “The Russian Winter Festival” 

PRAZNPIK RUSKAY ZPIMY «I pa3quux 
PycCKOH 3HMbD», 
or, for that matter, during Leningrad’s ‘“‘‘White 
Nights’ Festival” 
F®ISTPIVAL’ BYELYI NOCHI @®ecrusanp 
«Beyible HOM», 
it’s even difficult to get cinema tickets for a new 
film. However, the Intourist Service Bureau, your 
guide or the Soviet colleagues with whom you do 
business will always help you in this matter. 
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Anyway, the expression you'll need for buying 
a ticket ata TPIATRAL?NAYA KASSA Teatpans- 
Has Kacca is: 

AD®IN BPILPET (DVA BILPETA...) VBAL?- 
SHOY TPIATR NA S®IVODN?I (NA- 
ZAFTRA, NAPAN®PIDPEL®N®PIK, NAF- 
TAROYE MARTA...) NA RUSLAN 
I LPUDMPILA. Ogun 6OuneT (aBa Omte- 
Ta...) B BojlbuiontTeaTp—Ha ceroyqua (Ha 
3aBTpa, Ha MOHeeIbBHHK, Ha BTOpoe Map- 
Ta...) Ha «Pycnau u JIioaMusa». ‘One tick- 
et (two tickets...) for the Bolshoi The- 
atre—for today (tomorrow, for Monday, 
for the second of March ...) for Ruslan 
and Lyudmila.’ 

As for the dates, it is advisable that you should 
have a calendar with you, and point out to the 
box-office clerk the date you want (calendars with 
both the Russian and English names of the months 
and days of the week are on sale everywhere). Here 
we give you the English transcription of the Russian 
words denoting: 


PANPIDPEL®- —toneneabnnk = ==Monday 

| NPIK 

| FTORNPIK BTOPHHK Tuesday 
SRPIDA cpeja Wednesday 
CHITVERK 4“eTBeEpr Thursday 
PPATNPITSA usATHNAa Friday 
SUBOTA cy66orTa Saturday 

| VASKREPISPENPYE Bockpecenbe Sunday 


| 


At this soi: we might add that Raasians denote 
the dates with ordinary numerals and put them in 
the neuter gender: 
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PPERVAYE 
FTAROYE 
TR°ET®YE 
CHITV®OR- 
TAYE 
PSATAYE 
SHISTOYE 
SPIDDMOYE 
VAS*>MOYE 
DPIVPATAYE 
DPISPATAYE 
AD®INATSA- 
TAYE 
DVINATSATA- 
YE . 
TRPINATSA- 
TAYE 
CHITYRNA- 
TSATAYE 
P®ITNATSA- 
TAYE 
SHISNATSA- 
TAYE 
SPIMNATSA- 
TAYE 
VAS®IMNATSA 
TAYE . 
D®IV°ITNA- 
TSATAYE 
DVATSATAYE 


DVATSAT® 
PPERVAYE 

TR®ITSATAYE 

TR®ITSAT® 
PPERVAYE 


nlepBoe 
BTOpoe 
TpeTbe 
yeTBeE pTOe 


nsaATOoe 

ulecToe 

Ce JIbMoe 
BOCbMOe 
AeBATOe 
HeCaATOe 

OHHH aaa T oe 


Jipe HaHa roe 


TpHHa/ 1a Foe 


4yeTbIpHadWa roe 


HATHA WaTOCe 


WecTHadWaT oe 


ceMHaAlaToe 


BOCEMHa/IHaToe 


ACBATHADT WAT Oe 


ABatiWaToe 


ABanuath nep- 


Boe 
TpuAWaToe 


rpHiliaTb nep- 


Boe 
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the first, 
the second, 
the third, 
the fourth, 


the fifth, 
the sixth, 
the seventh, 
the eighth, 
the ninth, 
the tenth, 
the eleventh, 


the twelfth, 
the thirteenth, 


the four- 
teenth, 
the fifteenth, 


the sixteenth, 


the seven- 
teenth, 
the eigh- 
teenth, 
the nine- 
teenth, 
the twen- 
tieth, 
the twenty- 
first... 
the thirtieth, 
the thirty- 
first 


In denoting a date, the name 
takes the genitive case: 


YINVARPA 
FPIVRALPA 
MARTA 
APRPELPA 
MAYA 
IYUNPA 
IYUL®A 
AVGUSTA | 
SPINTPIBRPA 
AKT®IBRPA 
NAYABRPA 
DPIKABRPA 


AHBAapA 
ces pasa 
MapTa 
allpesia 
Maa 
HIOHA 
WIOJIA 
aBrycra 
ceHTAOpa 
OKTAOpA 
HoOsOpA 
mekaOpa 


of the month 


of January; 
of February; 
of March; 
of April; 

of May; 

of June; 

of July; 

of August; 
of September ; 
of October; 
of November; 
of December. 


It is still more interesting to know that the 
most commonly used form of the date (this cor- 
responds to the English “‘on the first of August’’, 
etc.) requires the genitive case of the numeral: 


PPERVAVA | 
YINVAR®A 

FTAROVA | 
YINVAR®A 

DVATSATAVA 
YINVAR®A 


TlepBoro 


AHBapA 


BTOporo 


AHBapA 


ABatWaToro 


sAHBapA 


on the first 
of January, 

on the second 
of January, 

on the twen- 
tieth of Jan- 
uary 


We do not really believe you can learn all this 
right now (that is why we started off with the 
suggestion that you should use your finger and a print- 
ed calendar when buying tickets or, for that matter, 
to make dates with your Russian friends!), and went 
into details in the hope that your interest might be 
spurred on for further study sometime in the future. 
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To come back to our problem, we must mention 
that performances in Soviet theatres usually begin 
at 7 p.m., and concerts at 7.30 p.m. Normally 
matinees are held only on Sundays, starting at 12.00, 
while some children’s performances start at 11.00 
a.m. The time at which the performance begins 
(and a performance, by the way, is called in Russian 
SPPIKTAKL® cnextawi) is always written on the 
play-bills and on the back of your ticket. If you are 
late, you may not be admitted to the auditorium, 
and instead, will be sent to the gallery. Three bells 
at intervals of one to three minutes usually announce 
the beginning of the performance, and the rule writ- 
ten everywhere on the walls of the theatre, on the 
play-bills and your ticket Bxoa B 3puTenbHBM 3asI 
nocule TpeTbero 3BOHKa BocuIpelleH “The auditorium 
may not be entered after the third bell’ is strictly 
observed by the ushers. 

The same is true of our cinemas, where each show 
(called SPIANS ceauc) includes a newsreel, followed 
by a short interval during which late-comers are 
admitted into the auditorium, and the feature film. 
There are practically no American-style ‘continuous 
showings”. All the seats in cinemas are numbered 
and tickets are valid for only one performance (not 
always the case in British cinemas!). Nothing is on 
sale during the performance and in the auditorium 
in general, though all theatres and cinemas have re- 
freshment rooms with soft drinks, sweets, ice-cream 
and sandwiches, which you can visit before the 
performance or during intervals in theatres and at 
concerts. You would be well advised not to take 
drinks, ice-cream, etc. into the auditorium since the 
ushers strictly enforce the rule that no one should 
disturb the other members of the audience by 
drinking or eating during the performance. Smok- 
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ing is prohibited in all but specially denoted areas. 

In theatres and concert halls everybody must 
leave his coat and hat in the cloak-room (free of 
charge); whereas in cinemas people may sit in the hall 
in their overcoats or take them off and put them on 
their knees—but men must take off their hats. A lady 
can always leave her hat on, unless asked politely 
by the person sitting behind to remove it. 

In most theatres you will have to leave in the 
cloak-room any cases, packages, and the like, with 
the exception of ladies’ handbags. While surrendering 
your overcoat in the cloak-room you will be asked 
if you want opera-glasses: 

B°INOKL? NUZHIN? Banokas Hyxen? ‘Do 
you need opera-glasses?’ 

If you take them you also acquire an interesting 
and strictly observed right—the privilege of recover- 
ing your coat and hat, etc. in the cloak-room with- 
out standing in the queue after the performance: 
you just march ahead holding your opera-glasses 
so that everybody can see! However, you must pay 
30 copecks for them-—either when you get them or 
when you return them, as you like. You may ask 
the question: 

SKOL*KA STOIT? Cxonpko crout? ‘How 
much does it cost?’ 
or, to be on the safe side, you could just give 
30 copecks. The suggestion to take opera-glasses is 
probably the only thing the attendant might say, so 
be prepared for it. If you don’t feel like taking 
them, say: : 
SPASPIBA, N®INADA. Cnacn6o, He Hao. 
‘Thanks, I don’t need them.’ 

More important is your possible conversation 
with the usher at the entrance to the auditorium. 
You might be asked to show your ticket, and, 
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if you are not led to your seat, you may have to 
ask for guidance: 
GD®E MAYO M°®ESTA? Tye Moe mecto? 
“Where is my seat?’ 
If in answer you are not led there, you will have 
to repeat: . 
PAKAZHIT*I, PAZHALUSTA, MAYO 
MPESTA. Ilokaxute, moxasyucta, Moe 
MecTo. ‘Will you show me where my seat 
is, please?” 

From the usher you can also buy programmes 
of the performance and the booklet Moscow Thea- 
tres («TeaTpasibHaa Mocxsa»), which we have already 
mentioned before. He will probably offer them him- 
self, but, if not, you should ask: 

PAZHALUSTA, PRAGRAMA-SKOL?- 
KA? Tloxastylicta, IporpamMMa — CKOJIBKO? 
‘The programme, please. How much?’ 

The tickets are checked by the ticket-collector 
or ‘“‘controller’’ at the very entrance to the theatre 
or the cinema, who tears off a specially provided 
part of the ticket with the word KOHTPOJIb 
written on it. You must keep the remaining part 
of the ticket till the end of the performance. The 
usher in the hall can always ask: 

VASH BPILPET, PAZHALUSTA! Ba 6n- 
yléT, Moxkastyuctra! ‘Your ticket, please!’ 

During the performance you are supposed to 
refrain from expressing your pleasure or displeasure. 
At the end of an act and/sometimes after a scene 
with a popular actor people usually applaud. You 
may also shout BRAVA ‘bravo!’ o1 BIS ‘encore!’ 
(usually at concerts). No other exclamations are con- 
sidered complimentary. Whistling is not allowed and 
signifies in Russia the final degree of contempt! 

To move on to cinemas, we note first of all 
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that the times of showings (ceaHcni) and the plan of 
the hall (m1aH 3pHTembHOrO 3ay1a) are always dis- 
played on the wall near the box-office (kacca). When 
buying tickets, you must specify the number of tickets 
you want, the time and the seats you prefer: 
ADPIN ( (DVA) S*IRPIDPINA PADAL®SHI 
(PABL°IZHI) NA P®AT® (CHISOF). 
OnuH (Ba) Cepeqnua, nofasbinie (nobsIn- 
%e) Ha TsITb (4acos). ‘One ticket (two tick- 
ets) in the middle, farther from (nearer 
to) the screen for the 5 o’clock show- 
ing. 
You won’t need anything else, except perhaps 
IZV®INPIT*I V3eunute ‘Sorry’, 
when getting to your place in the row, past the 
neighbours who have to stand up to let you pass. 

One thing more: our cinemas often have a system 
of selling tickets one day in advance; then you must 
add to the above sentence either 

NA SPIVODN?I ua cerogusa ‘for today’ 
or 
NA ZAFTRA ua 3aptpa ‘for tomorrow’. 

We also advise you to visit the Moscow circus. 
Our circus troupes are world-famous and we are 
sure you'll enjoy your visit there very much. 

Now we shall mention a few theatres in Moscow 
and Leningrad. They are mostly musical ones, since 
it is evidently no use recommending drama theatres 
to people without a thorough knowledge of Russian. 
The pride of place undoubtedly belongs to the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow (CocyaapcTBeHHbIv aka- 
HemMuyeckul Bowbiuon TeaTp onepbi u Gasieta). Be- 
sides having its famous main building in Sverdlov 
Square, the company stages ballets and operas in 
the enormous hall of the Kremlin Palace of Con- 
gresses (Kpemyiescxun JlBpopell cbe30B). 
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Another famous Moscow theatre is the Stanis- 
lavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko Musical Theatre 
(My3bikaJsIbHbIM TeaTp UMeuu K. C. CranucyiapcKoro 
wu B. UW. Hemuposuya-],anyenko). 

When ordering tickets to that theatre do not 
forget to mention the second name (Nemirovich- 
Danchenko), since Moscow has another theatre 
called after the famous Russian actor Stanislavsky — 
the Stanislavsky Drama Theatre ([pamatuyeckun 
Teatp uMeHu K. C. CranucsaspcKoro). 

We also recommend an evening of operetta in 
Moscow’s Operetta Theatre (MockoBckuu TeaTp one- 
PeTTHI). 

We are sure you will enjoy a peformance at 
the world-famous puppet theatre of Sergei Obraztsov 
(Lentpanbubim TeaTp KyKoJl). 

In the main hall of the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses you can watch not only the Bolshoi 
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ballet or opera but also troupes coming from vari- 
ous parts of the Soviet Union and abroad. 

Among Moscow’s lesser-known theatres there re- 
mains the “Romen’’ Gipsy Theatre (Llpiranckuu 
MY3bIK@JIbHO-2paMaTH4ecKHH TeaTp “PoM3H»). There 
at a special concert programme you can hear beau- 
tiful Gipsy songs and old Russian ballads, the fa- 
vourite songs of Alexander Pushkin, Lev Tolstoy 
and Peter Tchaikovsky... 

The gem of Moscow’s musical life is the Con- 
servatoire (Mockosckas KkoHceppaTopua) with its 
Grand Hall. Numerous concerts are performed in the 
capital’s other concert halls, notably in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concert Hall (Konueptupimi 3a1 uMeHH 
I]. MW. Uanxoscxoro) and in the Hall of Columns 
of the House of the Trade Unions (KonoHHBIH 3a 
Jloma Coro30s). 

In Leningrad the main theatres are the Kirov 
State Academic Opera and Ballet Theatre (Tocy- 
HAPCTBCHMbIM akaweMM4ecKHu TeaTp Ollepbl u Gase- 
Ta umenu C. M. Kuposa) (formerly the Mariinsky 
Theatre) and the Maly Theatre of Opera and Bal- 
let (Mampi TeaTp oneppi H Gazeta) (formerly the 
Mikhailovsky Theatre). 

Let us now analyze what you can see on your 
ticket for the theatre or cinema. Besides the name 
of the establishment, the date, and the certain time, 
you will find the number of your seat, and one of 
the following words: 

PARTER naptep ‘orchestra stalls’; 
AMF®ITPIATR amouteatp ‘amphitheatre’ : 
BALKON 6azsxon ‘balcony’ or: 
LOZHA s10%xa ‘box’, 
and also . 
LEEVAYA STARANA usesas cropona ‘left 
side’ ; 
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PRAVAYA STARANA upasaa cTopona 
‘right side’; 
SPIRPIDPINA cepesnua ‘middle’. 
The smaller the theatre, the simpler. 

Inside the building you may see the following 

notices: 

POHE ‘foyer’; 

BY®ET ‘refreshment room’; 

KYPHTEJIBUAS KOMMATA ‘smoking-room’ ; 

TYAJIET ‘toilet’ 

BXOJ| B 3PHTEJIBUBIM 3AJI ‘entrance to the 
auditorium’ ; 

BbIXOJ ‘exit’; 

and then, as on the ticket—naprep, s10xa, 6a.1- 

KOH... 

In the foyer there is usually an exhibition de- 
picting the history of the theatre and its perform- 
ances. During the intervals the members of the 
audience usually stroll about the halls and corridors 
(where usually there are also pictures of the compa- 
ny’s actors and the scenes from their productions) — 
all in one direction like a slowly moving procession. 

Other inscriptions, also found in cinema halls and 
box-offices : 

Kacca (bHeTHas Kacca) ‘Box-Office’ ; 

IIponaxca Gusteros Ha cerogua ‘Sale of Tickets 
for Today’; 

TIpeasapuresbnuaa po,iaka GOnnterop ‘Ad- 
vance Box-Office’ ; 

The window under the inscription 


| AJ[MMHHCTPATOP | ‘Manager’ 


is a possible source of help if you have difficulty in 
getting tickets for the performance or showing you 
want (indicated by the inscription on the KASSA kac- 
ca). 
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On posters you will find 
the following words and ex- 
pressions: 

Hospi = Xy (02K eCTBeH- 
HBIM (bwibM ‘new feature 
film’ (if there is no word 
HOBbIM it means that this 
feature film is being re- 
vived after a break); 

MOKYMeHTaJIbHBIM (pustbM ‘documentary film’; 

MYJIbTHIVIMKalUHOHHBIN (PWIbM (Or MyJIbTPHJIbM) 
‘animated cartoon film’; 

WWMpokookpaHHbIM (pwibM ‘wide-screen film’; 

uBeTHOH dwrbM ‘colour film’. 

In Moscow and Leningrad there are also special 
cinemas for showing experimental films: 

navopaMublii ‘panoramic’ and 

cTepeockommyeckun ‘stereoscopic’. 

All imported films are dubbed; only in very few 
cinemas are they shown in their original language. 
Finally, you must be able to recognize the words: 

TBYXCepHHUbIN PWIbM (PWIbM B JIByX CepHsAX) 
‘two-part film’ (each part lasting about 11/2 hours), 

nepBas cepua ‘first part’; 

BTOpad cepua ‘second part’. 


As we have already said, a newsreel is always 
shown first, subdivided into «Hosoctu Ha» ‘News- 
reel’, «MHoctpaHHai xpoHuka» ‘Foreign Newsreel’, 

«Hayka 4 TexHuka» Science and Technology’, «Cnop™ 

‘Sport’, etc. Sometimes cartoons and short satirical 
films are also shown; the most popular of these 
is a series of satirical episodes called «®urusb» 
‘Fuse’. 

The feature film starts with the name of the studio 
(«MochwibmM» ‘Moscow Studios’ and «JIexpunbm» 
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‘Leningrad Studios’ are probably the most popular), 
and the credits: 

B (raaBHbix) pomax: ... ‘Starring: ...’ 

Pexuccep ‘Director’ 

Onepatop ‘Cameraman’. 


Sport is a favourite pastime of the Soviet people 
and it was by right that Moscow has been chosen 
as the site for the 1980 Olympic Games. The numer- 
ous world records set up by Soviet athletes and the 
many gold and silver medals they have won at the 
stadiums of various countries are the best proof of 
it. Who does not know the names of Irina Rodnina 
and Alexander Zaitsev, Ludmila Pakhomova and Ale- 
xander Gorshkov, Anatoly Karpov, Lyudmila Tu- 
rishcheva, Nelly Kim, and other Soviet athletes? 
Everyone admired the performance of the Soviet 
national hockey team in the World and European 
championships. 

In Moscow, and in any major Soviet city, sports 
fans will be able to see a lot by way of sport. 
Here we mean not only athletes but unique sports 
facilities as well, such as the Luzhniki Sports Centre 
in Moscow (comprising an enormous open-air sta- 
dium, a covered Palace of Sports, summer skating- 
rinks, tennis courts, etc., etc.), the Kirov Stadium, 
seating 100,000, in Leningrad, or the Palace of 
Chess in Yerevan. In Moscow alone, besides the 
Luzhniki Sports Centre, you can visit the Dynamo 
Sports Centre, the Soviet Army Sports Centre (the 
latter two sports centres are situated within ten min- 
utes’ walk of each other), the Water Sports Centre 
on the Moscow River, which is a place much fre- 
quented by Muscovites, or the Olympic Sports Centre 
in Peace Avenue. 

Incidentally, sports facilities in Moscow are built 
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so quickly that by the time this book is printed 
it may well be dated in this respect. 

The games most popular with the Soviet people 
include ice hockey and football. Tickets for football 
matches and other games are bought in the box- 
offices of the stadium itself, or at special desks and 
kiosks in the Underground stations. Again all of 
them are called KASSA kacca. 

You’re unlikely to need any elaborate conversa- 
tional phrases during your visit to a sports match. 
The score is announced throughout by loudspeakers 
and displayed in figures on the main board, so you 
can hardly miss it. The score on the board 


AMHAMO CIAPTAK 
3 1 


is read as follows: . 
TR? ADPIN FPOL?ZU DPINAMA. Tpu 
O2MH B Tomb3y «J|[HHaMo». ‘Three to one 
in favour of Dynamo’. 

If you are a real fan (in Russian BALPEL>- 
SHCHIK), you may well find the following expres- 
sion handy (it by no means exhausts the vast jargon 
of Russian fans): a 

DAVAY, DAVAY! Jlasaii, gasai! Some- 
thing to the effect of ‘Go team, go! 

Along with whistling, to express the contrary, 
this will probably be sufficient for you, at least for 
the first time! 


PROBLEM 17 


AT THE POST OFFICE 


During your stay in the Soviet Union you will 
naturally want to inform your relations and friends at 
home about your impressions, or your health and 
plans, or simply send them greetings from Russia...! 
You can do so by 

POCHTA nourta ‘post’, ‘mail’ 
TPILTIGRAF tenerpad ‘telegraph’ 
TPILPIFON tenedou ‘telephone’. 

Our postal service handles three principal types 
of correspondence: 

1. (PACHTOVAYA) ATKRYTKA (noutosas) 
OTKpbiTka ‘postcard’. Various picture postcards are 
available, costing from 5 copecks up to 35. Post- 
cards are usually sold with a stamp printed on them, 
but otherwise you must buy a stamp and stick it on 
yourself. You need a 5-copeck stamp for delivery 
within the Soviet Union and the socialist countries, 
and a 50-copeck stamp for all other countries. 
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2. PPIS°MO nucpno ‘letter’. Envelopes can be 
bought in any post office, at numerous kiosks and 
news-stands in the streets, in hotel lobbies, etc. (the 
same is true, of course, of postcards). There is usually 
a wide choice of different envelopes—plain or with 
pictures, with or without postage stamps. For a let- 
ter you need a 5-copeck stamp (for the Soviet 
Union and the socialist countries) or a 50-copeck 
stamp (for all other countries). 

3. ZAKAZNOYE P®IS*MO 3aka3Hoe MHCbMO 
‘registered letter’. These are of various types and 
delivery cost varies accordingly; they are dispatched 
only by the post office clerk, who will inform you 
of particulars. 

Here are some phrases you can use in buying 
postcards, envelopes, etc.; 

KANV?°ERT I MARKA ZA P®AT® KAP*E- 
IK KovBepT HM Mapka 3a IAT koneeK ‘an 
envelope and a five-copeck stam 

MARK?*I, PAZHALUSTA, ZA TRL KA- 
PEYK?®I—P®AT® (SHTUK) MapkKh, nowxa- 
Jiyicra, 3a Tpu koneiiKH—MNATb (UITyk) 
‘three-copeck stamps-—five. please’. 

Note here that the plural of MARKA ‘stamp’ 
is MARK®?I mMapxn ‘stamps’. 

If you want to send a registered letter or a par- 
cel to Britain or the United States, you will have 
to turn to a clerk in a post office. Suppose you 
want to sent a few books to Britain or the United 
States. You push them into the window and say to 
the clerk: 

VANGL®IYU (VAMPER®PIKU) ... ZAV®IR- 
N®ITPI, PAZHALUSTA. B Aursuto 
(B Amepnky)... 3aBepHuTe, Moxaslyicra. 
‘To Britain (to America).... Wrap them 
up, please’. 
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After the books are packed, the clerk will give the 
parcel back to you, sayin 

NAP*ISHYT'T ADR?IS... VOT ZDPES*. 
Hanuuimte afpec ... BOT 30ecbh “Write 
the address... Right here.’ 

After you’ve done this (see Problem 3), you push the 
parcel back again through the window to the clerk. 
(You must remember to write the return address — 
o6paTHbii ampec). The parcel is weighed, stamps are 
attached, and the clerk will tell you what the charge 
is. You pay the money and receive the receipt 
(if the parcel is registered). 

International telegrams and any other mail can 
be sent from any post office in the country (post 
offices nearly always have a telegraph department). 
The telegraph forms are usually lying on the table 
or near the “Telegraph Window” in the post office. 
If you don’t find what you want there, you will 
have to ask the clerk: 

BLANK, PAZHALUSTA,—M*IZHDUNA- 
RODNAYA T®ILSIGRAMA. B.1ank, 0- 
*KayHcTa,—MexKLyHapouHaA TeerpamMMa. 
“(Will you give me) an international 
telegram form, please?’ 

The cost of a word in a cable from Moscow to 
New York is 60 copecks, from Moscow to Lon- 
don—6 roubles. 

A three-minute telephone call from Moscow to 
New York costs 18 roubles (6 roubles a minute) 
and a Moscow to London call—9 roubles (3 rou- 
bles a minute). Communication by telephone is just 
like aeroplanes—rapid, convenient and ... expensive! 

Anyway, to make an international call, you must 
phone the trunk office (tel. 8.194). You should 
name the country you want and they will tell you 
the number you must dial—so be ready to write it 
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down, because the number will be given rapid-fire 
in Russian numerals! When you have dialled that 
number, you must tell the operator: 

LONDAN (N®YU YORK...) NOMPIR_... 
MASKVA. NOMBPIR.... (FKR®ID®IT) 
(ISGAST*IN®ITSY) Jléunon (Hbto- 
Vopx...) Homep ... Mocxsa HOmMep ... B 
KpeMT (u3 VoermHuiwt). “Number in Lon- 
don (New York...) is ... Number in Mos- 
cow is ... on credit (speaking from a hotel)’, 
i.e. you first give the number you want, 
then the number of. the telephone you 
speak from and then the way the payment 
will be made (if you speak from a hotel, 
the charge will be added to your bill). 

The operator will either ask: 

KAGDA HAT*IT#] GAVAR®IT®? Kora 
XOTHTe ropopuTb? ‘When do you want to 
speak ?” 

or will Ti name the available time herself, ¢. g.: 
FT°ICHPEN*IYT =CHASA ‘ZHDYUIT"I 
ZNANEA B tewéHne 4aca-%#*xTHTe 3BOH- 

‘In an hour-—wait for a call. 
The spernier might also ask you: 

SKPEM BUD?PIT?I GAVARMT?? C Kem 
pyc ropopHth? “Who will you speak 
to? 

in answer to which you either give the name or say: 

VSPO RAVNO. Bcé papno. ‘It does not 
matter.” 

Finally, she will ask you: 

SKOL>KA M®INUT? Ckéapko MHHYT? 
‘How many minutes (will you speak)” 
To which you may say, for example: 
PPAT? M® INUT. Mare mMunyt. ‘Five min- 
utes’. 
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At the appointed time your telephone will ring 
and you can speak.... Sometimes at first you will 
hear the voice of the operator, asking you: 

LONDAN (N®YU YORK...) ZAKAZY- 
VAL*I? ... GAVAR®IT®I! JIonaon (Hpt0- 
Mopx . 2 3aka3biBasn? Tosopute! ‘Did 
you order London (New York...)? Go 
ahead!’ 

After the conversation the operator will call you 
back and tell you how long you spoke. If at first 
you ordered 

TR*I M*INUTY (PPAT® MPINUT, DPE- 

SIT? M®INUT...) Tp MuHyTbI, DATb MH- 
HYT, R€CATb MHHYT...) “Three minutes (five 
minutes, ten minutes...)’, 

the operator will inform you that your time is out 
by interrupting your conversation with: 

VRPEM?A KONCHILAS?®! Bpéma Kxonun- 
loch! “Your time’s up! 

or, more politely, with 

ASTALAS® ADNA MPINUTA! Ocranacp 

ojwHa MMHyTa! ‘One minute left!’ 
to which you can always say 

PAZHALUSTA, PRADLETI Tloxanyi- 

cTa, mpoanute! ‘Please extend the call! 
You can make your call directly from the booths 
of any MexayHapoaHplt Terepouublii neperosop- 
HbIM WYHKT ‘International Telephone Conversation 
Centre” (often situated in post offices). 

After giving the number you need in a foreign 
city (calmly using your notebook!) you must wait 
until you are summoned to a booth where you can 
hold your conversation. In this case you must -— while 
waiting -—listen for a summons (usually through a 
loudspeaker): 

LONDAN (N®YU YORK...)—SHISTAYA 
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KAB*INA! JIéuq0n (Hp10-Mopk...)— wec- 
tan Kxa6nyHa! ‘London (New York...)— 
booth number six!’ 
Should you fail to make out the number of the 
booth, other customers will show it to you. 
Usually post offices have a wide choice of post- 
cards, but you can get truly good reproductions on 
cards in special art stores or the departments of 
large bookshops. 
‘ Here are inscriptions you will see in a post of- 
ice: 


| TIOUTA | INOYTOBOE OTAEJIEHME) 


‘Post’ ‘Post Office’ 


Haya.1pnuk orgesenna ‘Post Office Manager’ ; 

Ilpném 4 BEIDa4a KOppecnoHzenuMH ‘Letters’; 

TipHém 4 BbIZa4a NepeBosion “Moncey Orders’; 

TIpHém 4 BbIga4a nocaiIoK ‘Parcels’ ; 

Be1gaya Koppecnonjenumu «Jo Boctpebopanna» 
‘Poste-restante’, ‘General Delivery’. 

IIponaxka KoHBépToB, Mapok, oTKpbiToK ‘Enve- 
lopes, Stamps, Postcards.’ 


PROBLEM 18 


AT THE RAILWAY STATION 
AND ON THE TRAIN 


Let us assume you have to leave Moscow or Lenin- 
grad by train. What do you need to know and to 
say? What must you understand amongst all you 
will see and hear at the station and on the train? 

First of all, you will have to consult the time- 
tables which are on sale and are also displayed in 
the halls of the station, especially in the booking- 
office hall. To find one, look for the familiar word 
KACCA;; it may also be 


BHJIETHbIE KACCbI 


3AJI WPOHAXKH BHJIETOB 


You must also distinguish between: 
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IIparoposznpie noe3aa ‘Suburban trains / lines’; 

TIpozaxa Gwieros Ha NparopogHbie noesna “Tick- 
ets for suburban trains’ 
and 

Tloe3aa flanbuero créfosanna “Long-distance 
trains / lines’: 

TIponaxa Gwieros Ha Noe3 1a AaIbHeErO Ce 00Ba- 
ava “Tickets for long-distance trains’. 

Here is a typical railway time-table: 


Pacnucanne noe3q08 «Mocksa — Jlennurpas» 


Time-table: ““Moscow-Leningrad” Trains 


Fa] ime of Arrival 
Fa] in Leningrad 


Mocksbi oTNpaB.leHHa B Jlennirpaa 
Train No. Price 


After finding what you need, you can apply to 
any KACCA selling tickets for long-distance trains 


and say: 

PAZHALUSTA, AD*IN BYILPET ... DA 
L*INSINGRADA... NA PPATAYE (SPIN- 
T*IBR®A)... POIST NOMPIR VOS®IME... 
KUP*EYNYY (VAGON). Noxanyiicta, 
onun Omnét... 4o Jlenuyrpaéga... Ha mA- 
Toe (cenTs6pa)... Tioe3u, HOMep BOCEMB... 
KynéHHbm (BaroH) ‘One ticket, please, to 
Leningrad ... for the fifth (of September) 

. train number eight ... in a compart- 
ment coach.’ 
The last two words denote one of the four classes 
of Soviet railway transport: 
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1. Moankaprunii Baron; 

2. KynipopanHniit or KyHeHMbi Barou—the most 
popular, consisting of four-berth compartments; 

3. Markuit Barou—four-berth compartments or 
two-berth compartments (CB “‘ES-VE’’), which have 
more comfortable, softer beds, and which are more 
expensive; 

4, Baron upaMoro cooouleHHa, commonly known 
as «M@KAYHApOAHbI BaroH» ‘wagon-lit’, with luxuri- 
ous one or two-berth compartments ‘and separate 
toilets, usually used for longer (than “Moscow -— 
Leningrad’’) distances, and for ‘‘country-to-country” 
lines. 

In our opinion, the KUP*EYNYY VAGON 
KYNMPOBaHHbI (KyUeHHbI) BardH is really the best. 
though one of the cheapest. The clerk selling you 
the ticket will most probably take an extra rouble 
from you and give you a ticket for bed-linen (this 
price includes having your bed made by the coach 
attendant). But you may pay this rouble directly to 
the attendant on the train. 

The preceding relates to cases when you decide 
to buy your ticket by yourself at the railway sta- 
tion. However, it is much more convenient to do 
it through your guide or the Service Bureau in your 
hotel without actually leaving your hotel at all. Your 
independent actions will only start at the station 
shortly before your train leaves, by then you will 
already have the ticket in your ‘pocket. 

By the way, we use the word STANTSIYA 
cranuna for a smaller railway station and the Under- 
ground stations, the place where trains arrive at and 
depart from is called a 

VAGZAL Bok3an, derived from the London name 
of Vauxhall. Kecp this in mind while directing the 
taxi-driver: 
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MOSKOFSKAY VAGZAL Mock6scknii BoK3a1, 
if you leave Leningrad for Moscow, and 

L®IN2INGRATSKAY VAGZAL Jlenuurpancknit 
Bok3an, if you leave Moscow for Leningrad, 


At the station you must look for the inscriptions 


NOE3IA JAJIbBHETO CAIEJOBAHHA 


‘Long-distance trains’ 


HA MOCKBY HA JIEHAHTPA 
‘to Moscow’ ‘to Leningrad’ 


i 
a. 


When you get onto the platform (called in Russian 
either PLATFORMA unatdopma or P8IRON nep- 
pou), you must look for your train number: 


TIOE3 JI 12 ‘Train No. 12 


OTITPABJIEHHE: 21.45 Departure: 21.45 
HJIAT®OPMA 1 Platform: 1 


You can also use the question: : 
GD*E POIST NOMBPIR... (VMASKVU)? 
Toe nde30 HOmep ... (8B Mocxsy)? ‘Where 
is train number ... (for Moscow)? 
to which the answer will probably be: 
PLATFORMA SHEST®—PR°AMA I NA- 
PRAVA. TlnardOpmMa wecTb—DpamMo 4H 
Hanpapo. ‘It’s on platform six—go straight 
on and to the right.’ 

You can hire a porter (they usually wear a dark- 
blue uniform and peaked cap with a badge on it) 
by saying to him: 
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NAS*ILPSHCHIK, POIST NOMBPIR ... VA- 
GON NOMERR .. . PAZHALUSTA! Ho- 
cHapuuuk! Toe34 HOMep.. . BarOH HOMep... 
Tloxanyicta! ‘Porter! please, train num- 
ber ... coach number... 
Then all you have to do is follow him. Porters 
must be paid 30 copecks for each piece of luggage. 
On reaching your coach you will hand in your 
ticket to the attendant (in Russian: PRAVAD- 
N*IK nposoguuk), who will keep it. In case you 
need your ticket as a receipt, you can ask for it just 
before you leave the coach at the end of your jour- 
ney. Should any problems arise while you are in 
the train, you can always turn to the attendant. 
You might ask him (or her): 
GD*°E VAGON-R®PISTARAN? Tue saron- 
pecropaH? “Where is the restaurant-car?” 
He will just show you which direction, probably 
adding: : : 
CHER?IZ DVA (TRPI ...) VAGONA. 4Ueé- 
pes; “Ba (tTpu...) BarodHa. ‘The third 

(fourth...) coach.’ 

You may need a few other questions; 

KAGDA BUD*IM VMASKV°E? Koraa 
6ynem B Mocxspé? ‘When do we arrive 
in Moscow? 

Here the answer will be in numerals in the 
o’clock” form, already known to you. 

KAKOY ETA GORAT? Kakoit Sto ropon? 
‘What town is this?’ (when the train 
passes some town; the reply will contain 
the name) 

RAZBUD*IT#I M®INPA, PAZHALUSTA, 
FPPAT® (CHISOF). Pa36yaitTe MeHA, T10- 
*KaylcTa, B WAT (4acoB) “Will you wake 
me up at five?’ (to which the answer will 
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ee? 


probably be HARASHO or something else 
to the same effect) 
Appart from the phrase : 

VASH BPILPET, PAZHALUSTA! Bau 6u- 
nét, noxasyiicra! ‘Your ticket, please!’ 
(asked when you get onto the train), 

the attendant is sure to ask you: 

CHAY BUD®IT®*I PPIT®? Ua Gyaete nnth? 

‘Will you take tea?’ 

The latter is an unavoidable question, but quite 
rhetorical, since nobody expects you to say NPET 
HeT ‘no, thank you’. It is a long-standing tradition 
to drink tea while riding in a Russian train, and 
the question is asked just for the sake of polite- 
ness. Of course, instead of a simple DA aa ‘yes, 
please’ you can say: 

KANPESHNA! KonéuxHo! ‘But of course!’ 

or-making it quite Russian: 

PAZHALUSTA, TR®I STAKANA. Iloxa- 
nyiicra, Tpu crakaua! ‘Three glasses, 
please’. 

You pay for your “‘tea and sugar” (4 copecks a glass) 
when you leave the train, usually putting the money 
on the table in your compartment. 

If nobody meets you on the platform after your 
journey you'd be advised to hire a porter again: 

NAS®IL®SHCHIK, KTAKS?I, PAZHA- 
LUSTA! Hocnbuiux, k Takch, noKamyii- 
cra! ‘Porter, (take me) to the taxi rank, 
please!’ 

Otherwise follow the crowd or the inscriptions 


(Burxoz) BFOPOA | «exit? (lit. To the City). 


You won’t need the language at all to cope with 
PR®IGARADNYY POIST nprropogHsili 16e3 ‘sub- 
urban (electric) train’. The tickets are sold by slot- 
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machines; the sum paid being shown on a special 

illuminated screen (a system of “‘zones’’ is used to 

fix fares). At smaller stations there are sometimes 

booking-offices with clerks selling tickets. You’re most 
likely to buy a return ticket, called: 

(BPIL*ET) TUDA I ABRATNA (6uner) Ty- 

Ha 4 oOpatHo. 

Be careful to board 
the right train, i.e. the 
train that stops at the sta- 
tion you need. Express 
trains are announced by 
radio and shown in the 
time-tables. 

Modern transport sys- 
tems, like the modern 
city in general, provide 
almost all relevant in- 
formation by means of 
signs and loudspeakers. That’s why it is important 
not so much to ask as to learn how to find ready 
information, i.e. you must know where to look for 
information and how to decipher it. We believe this 
way is much easier for you than trying to speak 
and to understand other people’s speech. The latter 
is difficult to predict and even a slight deviation 
from what we predict could confuse you. Standar- 
dized written information is much easier to predict. 
Look over once again the inscriptions you will find 
at a railway station: 


| BXOJI | BbIXOJI 


‘Entrance’ ‘Exit’ 
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BbIXOJ, B TOPO] 


‘Exit (to the city) 


BbIXO, K TIPHTOPOJIHbIM ITOE3/[AM 


‘Exit (to suburban trains)’ 


K TNOE3AM JAJIBHETO CJIEXOBAHHA 


‘To long-distance trains’ 


HA MOCKBY HA JIEHMHIPA 


‘To Moscow’ ‘To Leningrad’ 
KACCA TIJIAT®OPMA No 1 

‘Booking-office’ ‘Platform No. 1° 
TTYTb 2 OTITPABJIEHHE .... 

‘Line No. 2’ ‘Departure...’ 


TIPHBbITHE PACITHCAHHE 


‘Arrival...’ ‘Time-table’, ‘Train Times’ 
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B TOPO] K TAKCH 


‘To the city’ ‘To the taxi rank’ 


K METPO 


‘To the Underground station’ 


KOMHATA MATEPH WM PEBEHKA 


‘Nursery’ 


3AJ1 ORKUTAHWA 


‘Waiting hall’ 


BAIL Ne 3 


‘Hall No. 3’ ‘Refreshment-room’ 


__As an aside on KOMHATA MATEPH Vi PE- 
BEHKA (a hall where women with children can rest, 
even get medical care, etc.), we must say that special 
attention to children is an old tradition of the Rus- 
sian transport service, strictly observed not only on 
the railway, but also in the Underground, on buses, 
etc. For instance, in all forms of city transport the 
first six seats bearing the inscription 


JJIA HACCAXKHPOB C AJETbMH 
H HHBAJINAOB 
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are reserved for invalids and passengers with small 
children. Young occupants must always be ready to 
give them up to such passengers. Elderly passengers 
have an indisputable right to get into the bus or 
coach through the front (i.e. “exit”) door without 
having to observe the queue. 

In contrast to travel in Europe, in the Soviet Union 
unacquainted men and women often travel in one com- 
partment of a train. But, of course, if the woman 
asks the attendant to transfer her to an “all-ladies” 
compartment, the request is normally honoured. 

Smoking is not allowed in suburban coaches or 
normally in a compartment unless all passengers in 
the compartment agree and the attendant does not 
notice or protest. 

Trains nowadays are swift and their stops at the 
stations along the line are no longer than five or 
even three minutes. You may miss the loudspeaker 
announcement — and the train, so our advice is not to 
leave the coach at stops, though most of the Rus- 
aes passengers may go for a walk along the plat- 
orm. 

Sometimes it is difficult to make out an announce- 
ment over the loudspeaker system when you are 
in a compartment of a long-distance train or—which 
is still more important-in a suburban train coach, 
in an Underground train, a bus or a trolleybus. 
Be on the look-out for the word SL°EDUYUSH- 
CHAYA cnényromias ‘next’ invariably preceding the 
name of the next stop or station. 


PROBLEM 19 


AT THE AIR TERMINAL 
AND IN THE AEROPLANE 


We won’t dwell on your arrival in and departure 
from the Soviet Union, as you will be making the 
trip via an international air terminal or an interna- 
tional railway junction. In these places you will find 
officials with a good command of English, as well 
as signs in that language. You will need our help 
only when travelling within the Soviet Union. 

It is nice to travel by train, but the distances 
in our country are enormous — often measured in thou- 
sands of kilometres!--and it pays to fly, let us say, 
to Vladivostok, because you will be in the aeroplane 
for only eight to ten hours as compared to no less than 
four days in a train.... Your tickets will probably 
have to be ordered through Intourist, which will in- 
form you of the regulations concerning foreigners 
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travelling in our country. The same applies if you 
want to travel by train. 

According to Aeroflot (Soviet state airlines) rules 
for domestic travel, you must arrive at the airport 
one hour before the departure of your plane. Usually 
you arrive at the city air terminal, called ADPO- 
BOK3AJ1 AIRAVAGZAL (lit.: Aero-station) as op- 
posed to ‘airport? AJPOTIOPT AIRAPORT (or 
ADSPOAPOM AIRADROM ‘aerodrome’), 1 1/2 or 
even 2 1/2 hours before your plane is due to leave. 
There you register your luggage and get onto an 
Aeroflot bus, which takes you straight to the plane. 

In either case you have to register your luggage 
and ticket at a special desk (usually bearing the num- 
ber of your flight and its destination). You will be 
given a luggage ticket and a boarding card. 

Let us suppose you want to fly to Tashkent. 
The only question you might need is: | 

GD*E R®IGISTRATSIYA-REYS STO 
VOS?IM FTASHK*ENT? [ne peructpa- 
WuaA-pelic cro BoceMb B TallkéHT? 
‘Where’s registration-flight 108, for 
Tashkent?’ 

When flying from Moscow make sure you know 
the name of the airport (one of four!), because 
some planes go to the same destination from 
different Moscow airports. Their names are as fol- 
lows: SH®IRSIM*ETYIVA Llepemérseso ‘Shere- 
metyevo’, VNUKAVA Buykoso ‘Vnukovo’, DAMA- 
DSEDAVA Jlomonzénono ‘Domodedovo’ and BY- 
KOVA Bsmoso ‘Bykovo’. 

On aitethational lines Aeroflot allows you to carry 
free of charge 30 kilogrammes (first class) and 20 kilo- 
grammes (for the rest). On internal flights there 
is no class system in planes that take on a consid- 
erable amount of fuel (but not in so-called “air buses”’) 
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and allowance is 30 kilogrammes for all passengers. 
For excess weight you have to pay extra, but if 
the excess is only a few kilogrammes and you are 
flying in a big plane, the Aeroflot official registering 
the luggage will normally ‘“‘overlook it’. Carry-on 
luggage is usually not weighted at all. 

At the airport or at the city air terminal you 
must make sure that you are in the right group of 
passengers. The question . : 

ETA FTASHK®ENT? REYS STO VO- 
SIM? Sto B TaurkéHT? Peiic 108? ‘This 
is for Tashkent? Flight 108, isn’t it? 

can be of use. 

You must also try to spot the exit gate with 
the number of your flight. And, finally, you can try 
to follow loudspeaker announcements. Before moving 
on to standard announcements and signs, we’d like 
to tell you how to board your plane (or the bus 
for your plane if you are going via the city termi- 
nal). A uniformed Aeroflot girl will come to the door 
after the announcement and, after waiting a few 
minutes for the passengers to gather, will lead the 
group to the plane or the bus. Then you will 
hand her your boarding card and board the plane. 
The air-hostess (STPUARDESSA crroapgécca) will 
help you find your seat (on internal routes they 
are usually numbered). The bus fare from the city 
air terminal to the airport (in Moscow to any of 
the four) is about a rouble and is paid when you 
get on the bus (occasionally ~ while registering your 
plane ticket at the air terminal in the city). 

When you land, you will be met at your plane 
by an Aeroflot girl, who will lead you into the airport 
building. There you will have to wait for your lug- 
gage to be brought, and claim it by showing your 
luggage ticket. 
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Now let us examine the various signs you will 
see at the air terminal and at the airport itself: 


KACCA «AD3PO®JIOTA» 
“AEROFLOT” BOOKING-OFFICE 
CITPABOUHOE BIOPO 
INFORMATION 


PEHC NM ... 
FLIGHT No. ... 


PEIMCTPAUMA BHJIETOB HW BATAKA 
TAUIKEHT, PEHC 108 


REGISTRATION OF TICKETS AND 
LUGGAGE TO TASHKENT. FLIGHT No. 108 


BLIXOJ. HA TIOCAAKY TIPHBbITHE 
BOARDING GATE ARRIVALS 


and, of course, the familiar 


MHTYPHCT 
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| BXOJ | BLIXOJI 
PECTOPAH | TYAJIET | KA®E 


Also pay attention to 


BLULTAUA BATAKA 
LUGGAGE (CLAIM) 
BbIXO], HA JETHOE MOJE 3ANPEWEH 
TIOCTOPOHHMM BXOJ BOCTIPEHIEH | 


the last two generally meaning ‘NO ENTRY’. 
There are a number of automatic information 

devices: TV information, time-table stands, etc. 
Among the radio announcements you will need: 


ABPYIVLPATTSA (or ABPYAVL®INA) PA- 
SATKA NA SAMAL‘OT ATL?ITAYU- 
SHCHIY REYSAM STO VOS*IM 
FTASHK°ENT. O6papasetca (or: o6b4B- 
wea) Mocdaka Ha caMOuléT, OTHeTAFOLUMH 
péiicom 108 8 Tauméut. ‘Boarding is an- 

nounced for flight 108 to Tashkent.’ 
The announcement can be still more complicated 
if the type of plane is mentioned or the passengers 

are requested to hurry up: 
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.. NA SAMAL*OT AIRAFLOTA SORAK 
NOL? AD*iN DVATSAT?® TR?®I IL SHIZ- 
D* ISAT Gur ATL®ITAYU- 
SHCHIY REYSAM .. Ha camonér 
«Aspoddta» 400 123 ee ~HOb O2UH 
apaquaTe 7) «MJI-64», ormeTaroumHit 

pélicom ... .. ‘For Aeroflot plane 
400 123 “Tl- 64 flight bound for... 


PASAZHIRAF PROS*AT PRAYT*I NA 
PASATKU, VYHAT NOMPIR PPAT?. 
Taccaxiipos Upocst HpouHTH Ha MocagKky, 
Burxon Ne 5, “Passengers are requested to 
proceed to boarding gate number five.’ 

The most important word in this announcement 
is, of course, PASATKA IIOCAKA, but this very 
word will be used in another common announcement, 
which is hardly important to you: 

PRAIZV°OL PASATKU SAMAL?®OT ... 
Wpon3sén nocagky camonét ... ‘The plane 
.. has landed... (You'll hear it also on the 
plane when it touches down at its desti- 
nation.) 

So the fact that PASATKA means both— boarding 
and the landing of the plane on the runway-may 
be misleading, accordingly you might do better to 
listen for another word in the announcement — 
ABPYIVL®AITSA ... o6baBnaeTca... ‘is announced...’ 
Then, of course, you must try to follow the numerals 
and compare them with the number of your flight. 
The number of your flight will only be " wnentioned 
in connection with boarding or (unfortunately, such 
a possibility cannot be ruled out) with a delay. Then 
the text will be: : 

VYL‘IT SAMALPOTA  ATLPITAYU- 
SHCHIVA REYSAM STO VOS®*IM> 
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and 


FTASHK®ENT ZAD*ERZHIVAITSA 
DA DVUH CHISOF. Beutet camonéta, 
oTneTarolmero péiicom 108 8 TalkéxT, 
3anépkuBaeTca D0 2 yacés. ‘The depar- 
ture of the plane bound for Tashkent, 
flight number 108, is delayed till two 
o’clock.” 

Even if you do not understand the words you 
will understand the meaning from the annoyance 
shown by your fellow-travellers. 

On board the aircraft the air-hostess will help 
you to find your seat (better have your ticket handy 
and show it to her, instead of attempting to say 
the number of your seat) and will take your over- 
coat and parcels. Pay attention to the screen with 


HE KYPHTb 
3ACTETHHTE NPHBA3SHBIE PEMHU 


NO SMOKING 
FASTEN SEAT-BELTS 


written on it. Before take-off you’ll hear an announce- 
ment over the loudspeaker. This will be a standard 
greeting on behalf of the captain and the crew, 
some information on the flight time and conditions, 
speed and altitude. After asking you to refrain from 
smoking and fasten your seat-belts, the voice will 
wish you a happy flight. 

During the flight you will be given a ‘Flight 
bulletin” with the same information, so don’t 
strain yourself to understand the announcement. 
You might be informed by radio of the major 
cities you fly over and there will be a final announce- 
ment after the touch-down — stating the evident fact 
that you have landed at your destination, thanking 
you for flying with Aeroflot and wishing you a happy 
stay in the city you have arrived in. The important 
part of this announcement is the warning not to 
leave your seats until so requested. In all anounce- 
ments the weather conditions of the place of desti- 
nation (or just outside the plane) are usually given. 
We don’t believe you will follow them if only because 
the temperatures are given in Centigrade and not 
in Fahrenheit! But this information is important, 
so you had better find it out from the newspapers 
before leaving. Leaving hot, sunny Sukhumi, it is hard 
to believe that in Leningrad there might be sub-zero 
temperatures with blizzards! 


